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-ORPHISM AND PAULINISM 


VITTORIO MACCHIORO’ 
Naples, Italy 


I 


ISTORY distinguishes Jewish Christianity from 

Greek Christianity. That is; in the formation of 

Christianity it distinguishes two phases. The first 

phase is that in which the religious movement had the living 

person of Jesus as its center of interest and evolved in Jewish 

territory. The second is that in which this movement lost sight 

of the concrete person of its Master and set out upon the 
course of its development in Greek territory. 

Notwithstanding the very close continuity between them, 
we are really speaking of two different movements which cor- 
respond exactly to two names, ‘“‘Jesus” and “Christ”; for in 
the former case we have to do with a fundamentally Jewish 
teaching preached by Jesus, while in the latter we are dealing 
with a fundamentally Greek religion reared about Christ. 

This second phase of the movement, which was itself defin- 
itive and aggressive, history calls Paulinism, considering Paul 
as its author and almost its creator. But, to be more exact, he 
was rather the systematizer and formulator of an existing re- 
ligion which preceded him and which was most assuredly 


*TIt gives the Journal great pleasure to introduce to its readers this distinguished 
Italian scholar. Among his books, those of especial interest to students of early 
Christianity are Zagreus: Studi sull’ Orfismo (Bari, 1920); Orfismo e Paolinismo 
(Montevarchi, 1922); L’Evangelio (Firenze, 1922); Eraclito: Nuovi Studi sull’ Or- 
fismo (Bari, 1922).—Ep1Tor. 
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Greek Christianity; or, otherwise stated, the belief of the 
Greeks in Jesus as Christ. And as the work of Paul is differ- 
ently evaluated, so in turn opinions vary as to the origin of the 
Pauline theology and mysticism. On this subject there are two 
types of opinion, the one inclining toward conservatism and 
the other toward liberalism. Adherents of the former type, 
seeking to remain in the greatest possible degree faithful to 
tradition, reduce to the narrowest possible limits Paul’s con- 
nection with Hellenism. The more liberal view is at present 
represented by two different schools. One group, continuing 
the thought of F. C. Baur, regards Hellenistic influence upon 
Paul as a consequence of Platonic or neo-Platonic philosophy 
received either directly or mediated by Hellenistic Judaism. 
The other school, without denying the influence of philoso- 
phy, sets alongside of it, and gives first place to, the influence 
of the mystery religions. 

The school stressing the importance of the mysteries is in 
the ascendant at present. Even traditional orthodoxy is no 
longer able to remain immune from its influence or to deny 
that the more liberal opinion conforms with the truth when it 
insists that the origins of Paulinism must be sought in Hellen- 
ism, in the sense that Paulinism is not to be considered as 
other than the Christianity of the Greeks. That is, the Paul- 
ine type of belief was essential Christianity at the time when 
Jesus passed from Judea into the Greek world. Thus, Paulin- 
ism would be regarded as the Greek form of the Christian 
faith; or, if one prefers, as the Greek reinterpretation of Jew- 
ish messianism. 

In this investigation the mystery religions occupy a large 
place. But notwithstanding the numerous agreements that 
one can establish between these religions and Christianity, as 
yet we have not been shown a series of agreements so decisive 
as to give the impression that in them is contained the key to 
the problem. The investigations thus far carried on have cer- 
tainly demonstrated that there were very close relations be- 
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tween Greek mysticism and Paulinism, but they have not yet 
discovered the origin of the process, pivotal for Pauline mys- 
ticism and for Christian mysticism in general, by which the 
external historic fact of the death and resurrection of Christ 
becomes an inner spiritual fact for the believer. Everybody 
agrees that this cardinal experience was universally taught by 
Paul; but the way in which it took shape in the consciousness 
of Paul remains obscure. And since, unquestionably, it can- 
not have been of Jewish origin, one must look for it in Hel- 
lenism. 

I believe, indeed, that science long ago would have suc- 
ceeded in finding the key to the problem if it had adopted, in 
its comparisons with the mystery religions, a good scientific 
method. On the contrary, it is undeniable that in this inquiry 
specific data are often lacking, and the investigation rests on 
no substantial historical basis. One speaks of the mystery re- 
ligions in general, giving to this term a collective significance, 
as if the various mysteries were so harmonious and similar 
that they could be considered a unit. Thus one creates a hybrid 
medley in which there no longer exists a true scientific criterion 
capable of supporting a comparison with Christianity on the 
one hand and with the mysteries on the other. One speaks of 
“Christianity and the mystery religions” as though one could 
institute scientific comparisons between a unified and indi- 
vidual phenomenon on the one side and a complex mass of 
phenomena on the other, these being various and widely sep- 
arated from one another in time and space. Therefore con- 
servative criticism is right in not accepting the conclusions 
that are offered it on these premises. 

What method of procedure is to be adopted? Exactly that 
advised by Clemen,” the most vigorous and uncompromising 
adversary that this line of research has ever called forth. He 
lays down three conditions to be met before affirming any con- 


?Clemen, Der Einfluss der Mysterienreligionen auf das Glteste Christentum 
(Giessen, 1913), pp. 2 f. 
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nection whatsoever between the mysteries and Christianity. 
These are: (1) The idea or the institution compared must be 
incapable of explanation by reference either to Christianity 
itself or to Judaism. (2) Between the ideas and the institu- 
tions compared there must be a correspondence, not only in 
external form, but also in inner character. (3) The religion 
which is compared with Christianity must have existed prior 
to Christianity and in its environment. 

Applying these entirely proper criteria to all the various 
mystery religions in turn, one will see that no one of them an- 
swers all three requirements. Sometimes the point of agree- 
ment is not such that it is absolutely impossible to explain it 
without recourse to the Greek world. Sometimes the corre- 
spondence is purely external. Sometimes the religion com- 
pared is later than Christianity in time and too far distant 
from it geographically. There is only one mystery religion of 
such a character that it corresponds perfectly to the canons of 
Professor Clemen. That is Orphism. Indeed, (1) Orphism 
contains those mystical elements in Paulinism which cannot 
possibly be explained either by reference to Judaism or to 
Jewish Christianity; (2) the correspondence between Or- 
phism and Paulinism is not simply external or accidental, but 
pertains to the inner experience of death and rebirth through 
Christ; and (3) Orphism was already in actual operation 
many centuries before the time of Jesus, and had spread to 
Judea and to the countries where Christianity began. 

Certainly one will ask in surprise how it has happened that 
so simple a truth has never been discovered before. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that the studies which have been 
concerned with the origin of Paulinism often have, strangely 
enough, disregarded Orphism proper.’ Thus science has, as it 
were, lost sight of Orphism and is never prepared for a serious 


* E.g., Pfleiderer (Das Urchristentum, 2. Aufl. I, 29 f.) speaks of the mysteries 
in general and specifically mentions only Mithraism; J. Weiss (Das Urchristentum 
[Gottingen, 1914], I, 129 and 357) does not fix on any one mystery religion; G. F. 
Moore (History of Religions, I, 579 {.) takes account of only the religions of Cybele, 
Isis,eand Mithra; Weinel (Paulus [Tiibingen, 1915], 38f.) speaks of mysteries in 
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investigation of an Orphic-Christian parallelism. This pre- 
vailing neglect is, however, explained by the fact that only in 
recent years, and especially since the discovery of the Orphic 
liturgy of Pompeii, has the knowledge of Orphism so pro- 
gressed as to insure for itself scientific recognition. The pres- 
ent study is concerned, not with ignorance or neglect of Or- 
phism, but simply with its significance as an established phase 
of knowledge. 


II 


I shall now endeavor to show how Orphism immediately 
satisfies the rules of Professor Clemen. The nucleus of Or- 
phism was the myth of Zagreus. This myth narrated that Za- 
greus, son of Zeus and of Persephone, was killed by the Titans, 
who devoured him, with the exception of his heart, which was 
saved by Athena. Then Zeus, after smiting the Titans, caused 
the second Dionysus, son of Semele, to be born from that 
heart, and then from the ashes of the Titans men were born. 
The barbarian and primitive myth,’ given form in pre-Chris- 
tian times, always remained central for Orphism down to the 
Christian era; and in the theological elaboration of Orphism 
we distinguish five constituent elements: (a) Zagreus is a son 
of Zeus;’ (0) the Titans kill him;° (c) Zeus restores him to 


general; Morgan (The Religion and -Theology of Paul (Edinburgh, 1917], 107, 127) 
does not fix on any mystery religion in particular; Omodeo (Prolegomeni alla storia 
dell’ eta apostolica [Messina, 1920], 416) speaks of all the mystery religions except 
that of Orphism; Toussaint (L’hellénisme et l’apdire Paul [Paris, 1921], 355) does 
the same; Clemen (op. cit., p. 5) does not discuss Orphism because he knows too 
little about it; Kennedy (St. Paul and the Mystery Religions [London, 1913], pp. 
12-18) mentions the mysteries of Cybele and of Isis, but not Orphism; and so forth. 

“On the antiquity of the Greek theogonic myths, see Lang, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (London, 1901"), chap. x. For the frequently recurring myth of the de- 
vouring god (Kronos devours his sons; Zeus gulps down Phanes or Metis or the heart 
of Zagreus; the Titans devour Zagreus), see the corresponding myths of the Basu- 
tos, Indians, Eskimos, and Zulus in Lang, of. cit., I, 295. 

° Plato, Gorg. 523A; cf. 524B, 526D. 

* Clement Alex., Protr. 11, 17, 2; Eusebius, Praep. Ev. II, 3, 23 f. (Dindorf); 
Kern, Orph. fragm. 34. Ci. Arnobius, Adv. nat. V, 19; Nonnus, Dion. VII, 169 f; 
Hyginus, Fabulae, 168, 238; Origen, Contra Cels. IV, 17. 
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life;* (d) he has him raised to heaven;* (e) he gives him a 


kingdom. 
Unquestionably all of these mythical features appear 
again in connection with the figure of the Pauline Christ, who 


later was consecrated in the creed. Furthermore, the resur- 


rection of Dionysus was always regarded by the ancients as a 
real fact,’’ so that at Delphi his tomb was shown,” and in the 


Orphic theology the identity of Dionysus and Zeus, that is, 


the identity of the son and the father, is affirmed.” 
It is also very significant that the correspondence between 
Zagreus and Christ was noted by the early Christians them- 


selves, who found it so unique that they considered it to be the 
work of the devil. Justin Martyr explains this resemblance by 


supposing that, since the future advent of Christ was learned 


from the prophets, the interpretators of the ancient poets in- 
vented the sons of Zeus in the hope that the things pertaining 


to the Savior might be considered as fables, similar to those of 


the poets. In this way the Christian apologist explains the 
truly unique correspondence with the prophecy of Jacob in 
Genesis.** Justin assumed that the passage appropriately ap- 


plied to the advent of the Messiah and to the figure of Diony- 
Diodorus, III, 62, 7. According to Cornutus (De nat. deor., XXX, 220), Di- 


onysus was restored by Rhea. 

* Justin, Apol., I, 54; Dial. 69; Origen, Contra Cels., IV, 17. 

* Proclus, I Plat. Crat., 296B p. 56, 5 (Pasquali) ; Im Plat. Tim., V (A111, 310, 32. 
See Diehl); Olympiodorus, /n Plat. Phaed., 163, p. 121 (Norvin). 

* Plutarch, De Ei apud Delph., LX, p. 388F; Diodorus, III, 6, 6 (Vogel: xare- 
dnbevac wady SE. . . . veov yervnbqva); Origen, Contra Cels., IV, 17; Justin, 
Dial., 69. 

" Plutarch, De Iside, 35, p. 305A. 

* Dionysus was identified by the Orphics with Phanes (Proclus, Jn Plat. Tim., 
II, 102; cf. Diodorus, I, 2, 3; Kern, Orph, fragm., 237), Phanes was identified with 
Zeus (Hermias, Jn Plat. Phaedr., 141; Macrobius, Sat., I, 18, 17). The identification 
of Zeus and Phanes was represented in the former’s swallowing of Phanes. (Proclus, 
In Plat. Tim., I, 95F; Kern, Orph. fragm., 167). Cf. Proclus, In Plat. Parm., 621 
(Stallbaum) and Jn Plat. Crat., 66; Kern Orph. fragm., 168. 

* Gen. 49:10f.: The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s staff 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the obedience of the 


peoples be. 
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sus, and he supposed that Bacchus, son of Zeus—his life, dis- 
memberment, resurrection, and ascension to heaven—had 
been invented in accordance with this scripture.** And Justin 
adds that, although many injurious myths might be invented, 


no one of the Greek gods had dared to invent the crucifixion.” 
This indicates that from the point of view of the mystery there 
was nothing that distinguished Dionysus from Christ except 


the manner of his death. 

This fundamental likeness between Christ and Zagreus is 
a feature not yet sufficiently studied in the polemic of Celsus’ 
True Word.* One of the arguments of this pagan apologist 


was in part founded on Orphism and consisted in setting over 
against the teaching and theology of Christianity the dogmas 


of his own religion, particularly as found in the books of Or- 


phism. “Come therefore,” says Origen to Celsus, “produce the 
poems of Linus, Musaeus, Orpheus, the histories of Pherecy- 


des; compare them with the laws of Moses, setting the his- 


tories over against each other, and the moral discourses against 
the laws and precepts.”** Thus the basis of Celsus’ polemic 


was the canonical books of Orphism.'’ From the very argu- 


ments of Origen one is able to obtain an approximately exact 
idea as to the fundamental teachings of Celsus and to conclude 


* Justin, Apol., I, 54 and Dial., 60. 

* Tustin, Apol., I, 54. 

* Orphism is not even referred to by the more important students of Celsus; 
see Pressens¢, Histoire des trois premieres siécles de I’Eglise, 2d series, II (Paris, 1861), 
115-42; Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion und Kirche (Go- 


tha, 1863), I, 203-14; Baur, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche (Tiibingen, 1863), I, 
382-409; Keim, Celsus’ wahres Wort (Ziirich, 1873); Muth, Der Kampf des heid- 


nischen Philosoph Celsus gegen das Christentum (Mainz, 1899); E. de Faye, Origéne 
(Paris, 1923), pp. 138-89; L. Rougier, Celse (Paris, 1925); Anna Mura-Stange, Cel- 


sus und Origines (Giessen, 1926). I am not acquainted with Pélagaud, Etude sur 


Celse (Lyons, 1878), and the edition of Celsus by Neumann. Keim, who professes 
to reconstruct the work of Celsus, does not even transcribe the passages to which I 
refer, and affirms (p. 199) that Celsus ignored the idea of the suffering Messiah. 

” Origen, Contra Cels., I, 18. 

* The gepexbdov ypapy of which Origen speaks is the wevtéuvxos opera cosmo- 


gonica preserved by the Orphics (Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und Religions- 
geschichte, 1, 4271.). 
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with assurance that they were derived from Orphism. This is 
illustrated, for example, by the eschatology of Celsus. Evi- 


dently he denied the validity of Christian eschatology. And 
so Origen replies to him that if the Christians are wrong, so 


also is Celsus himself. And why? ‘Since Celsus says,’’ Origen 


remarks, “that the Christians are led astray by wretched 
hopes, we reply to him who blames them for their teaching 


about the blessed life and communion with God: ‘Certainly, 
according to you, friend, they, too, are led astray by slender 
hopes who have accepted the teaching of Pythagoras and of 
Plato, according to which the soul by virtue of its own nature 
mounts to the vault of heaven and in the celestial region con- 
templates the sight of the happy spectacles. According to you, 
O Celsus, they who have learned that the soul is freed, and so 
conduct themselves as to become heroes and live in the com- 
pany of the gods, are led astray by slender hopes.’’”” It is evi- 
dent that Origen here alludes to those Orphic-Pythagorean 
doctrines which taught that the soul was elevated to heaven 
after death, and which described in vivid colors the blessed 
sights beyond the grave where the soul of the initiate becomes 
a hero who goes to live in the company of the gods. As for the 
allusion to the liberation of the soul, this evidently points to 
the well-known belief that the soul was shut up within the 
body as in a tomb from which death liberated it. 

The particular use which Origen makes of this incident 
gives a unique value to these allusions, In fact, his entire dis- 
course would have no polemic value unless Celsus also con- 
sented to their mutual acceptance of these opinions, notwith- 
standing his disrespect for the not greatly dissimilar Christian 
teachings. Only on this assumption can one justify the ironic 
invitation which Origen addressed to Celsus, admonishing him 
to be sincere, to confess that he is an Epicurean and that he 


does not believe in the survival of the soul, when he sets over 


” Contra Céls., TIT, 80. 
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against the Christian views of death the similar affirmations 
of the Greek philosophers and of the mysteries.*° 

Elsewhere Celsus clearly alludes to that Orphic teaching 
which represents the soul as shut up in the body to atone for 


its former sin, a doctrine which, as Origen says, is found in 


Pythagoras and Plato and Empedocles, the authors most fre- 
quently cited by Celsus.™ 
Over against the Christian eschatology Celsus set that of 


the mysteries. Indeed, we know that over against the Chris- 
tian imagery of punishments beyond the grave he set the Or- 
phic imagery ;** and if he approved of the Christians for prom- 
ising felicity to the righteous and condemnation to the wick- 
ed,” that certainly was because of the fact that Orphism had 
a similar doctrine. 

Also the cosmology of Celsus was derived from Orphism, 


because he set over against the story of Satan’s struggle with 
God the story of the Titans and giants narrated in Orphic the- 


ogony.** Also he affirmed the successive destructions of the 


world by fire, according to the doctrine of the Orphics, of Her- 
aclitus, and of the Stoics,* and the perpetually recurring res- 


toration of things.”* And, finally, even his anthropology was 


Orphic, for he held evil to belong to the very nature of man,” 
and regarded the body as the prison house of the soul.** 


0 Thid., IIT, 80. 

* Toid., 1,32: % eddoyarepov Exdorqy Yuxy Kara Tivas awoppiytous Adyous (AEyw 
S€ tadra vov xara WvOaydpav cal WdXdtrava xal ’EpredoxXéa, ofs rodhdanis dvdéuacev 6 
KéAgos,) eioxpwouernv cdpate Kat’ aéiav eioxpiverOa Kai Kara Ta mpdTEpa HON. 

2 Thid., VITI, 48: Sorep ob xodaces aluvious vouiters, obrws kal of rdv lepdv Exelveav 
eEnyytat teAeoraél te kal puotaywyol, ds ov ev Tots dAAOs arretre’s, Exetvoe dé col. 

3 Tbid., VI, 42. * Tbid., VI, 42. 

* Tbid., 1,19: moddas & wavTds aldvos exrupdoes yeyoveva, Cf. Porphyry, Vita 
Pyth., 19. 

26 . Koz . ’ : , 1 ’ am 

Tbid., TY, 60: xow) ) ravtov . .. . pbows Kal pla és Guor8iy raNivtporov toica 

kal éraviotea. TV, 69: Exacta Tod SXou cwrnpias elvexa yuweral te kal &wSAXUTAL &LoLShv 


€GMAHAwv els GAAQAG. Porphyry, Vita Pyli., 19. 


7 Tbid., IV, 6s. 
* Tbid., YIM, 53. He calls the body Seoporépiov of the soul, According to 
NTU, 28, Celsus follows the eschatology of the Phaedo, which is Orphic. 
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The thinking of Celsus was, we conclude, thoroughly sat- 


urated with Orphic doctrines, and these doctrines constituted 


the main ground of his polemic, which consisted in setting over 
against Christianity an equivalent religion, Consequently 
Origen rightly asked him whether the Christian beliefs were 


not more worthy of veneration than the story of Dionysus de- 
ceived by the Titans, cast down from the throne of Zeus and 


torn in pieces by them, and the story of the reassembling of 


his body and resuscitation and ascent to heaven.” And Ori- 


gen was justified in exclaiming, “‘I marvel that Celsus does not 
praise Orpheus to strengthen his case with us and cheapen 


Jesus.” 


Yet the choice of Orphism as a basis of his polemic was not 
made by Celsus without ample reasons. Indeed, he did not 


wish to overthrow Christianity, but only to reconcile it with 
paganism.** Hence it was appropriate to show how in pagan- 
ism there were some of the dogmas or fundamental myths of 
Christianity, and ultimately, on the strength of these, to bind 
the two great enemies together by demonstrating that in real- 
ity on fundamental matters the two religions coincided. Only 
thus could one hope to reconcile them. There was no basis of 
reconciliation available in paganism outside of Orphism. At 


this point Celsus had no choice. 


” Tbid., IV, 17. 

® Tbid., VII, 54. It is strange that Celsus, when combating all the dogmas of the 
Christian faith, seems to ignore, as Muth well notes (p. 101), the Trinity and the 
Eucharist, although as to the former he records the name of the three persons (VII, 
9; VI, 70, 73). I suppose Celsus would not refer either to the Trinity or to the Eu- 
charist because in the case of the former, Orphism had a somewhat similar thing in 
the identity of Zeus the father and Dionysus the son, and in the case of the latter, 
the mystical process of initiation was the same thing. 

* Baur, Das Christentum und die christliche Kirche, pp. 387£; Keim, op. cit., 
pp. 1o0f.; Pélagaud, Etude sur Celse, pp. xv and 454; Aubé, Histoire des persécu- 
tions de l’Eglise (Paris, 1878), pp. 168f.; Neumann, Der rémische Staat und die 
allgemine Kirche bis auf Diocletian (Leipzig, 1890), I, 35; Muth, op. cit., pp. 159 f., 
following Overbeck (Theologische Litteraturzeit. [1878], p. 536), and Koetschau 
(Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, XVIII [1892], 631) believes that the 
purpose of Celsus was to combat the particularistic exclusiveness of the Christians 
and to recall them to union with the pagans. 
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Tir 


One might say that this agreement between Christianity 


and Orphism was purely external, that it was merely formal 
or fanciful, and that behind the parallelism in the outlines of 


the mystery there were concealed two mystery-procedures of 


an entirely different character. At this point therefore, in ac- 
cordance with Clemen’s demand, we ask whether back of this 


purely external parallelism there was also a more essential 


agreement. 
The Orphic anthropology which was derived from its the- 


ology, that is, from the Orphic myth of Zagreus, affirmed that 
in addition to the Dionysiac nature in man there is also the 


Titanic nature.** Consequently man carries in himself the 
guilt of the original sin committed by the Titans when they 


killed the deity,*’ and the soul atones for it by remaining shut 
up in the sepulchral prison of the body until it is liberated 


therefrom.** Hence the ecstasy, which the rites of the mys- 
teries insure, permits the soul to escape from the body and 
joins it once more to the Dionysiac divinity whose image is 
within us.** Thus by means of the mystery, souls which are 
chained to the body and prefer the Titanic to the Dionysi- 


* Data in Lobeck, Aglaophamius, p. 357. The Orphic tablets found at Thurium 
allude to this Titanic origin, and to the guilt of the Titans. (Olivieri, Lamellae au- 
reae orphicae [Kleine Texte, 133, Bonn, 1915], Wieten, De tribus lam. aur. quae 
in sep. Thurinis sunt inventae (Diss, Lugd., 1915); Kern, p. 104, n. 32C. Also Kern, 
Orpheus (Berlin, 1920), p. §, and Ciaceri, St. della M. Gr., II (Milan, 1927), 114 f. 

* Dion Chrysostom, Or. XXX, p. 550 (Dindorf); Olympiodorus in Wytten- 
bach, Platonis Phaed. (Ludg. Bat., 1810), p. 134. The Orphic Hippolytus (Euripides, 
Hipp., ll. 1379 f.) alludes to this notion of original sin. 

* Philolaus apud Clement Alex., Strom. III, iii, 17, 1 (Stahlin, p. 203); Diels, 
Fragmente (3. Aufl., Berlin, 1912), I, 315 (Fr. 14); Hippolytus, Refutations, VI, 
24 (Duncker-Schneidewin, p. 267); Athenaeus, Deip. IV, 157C (Meinecke); Plato, 
Gorg., 493A, Phaed. 6B, Crat. 400C; Iamblichus, Protr. 8 (Pistelli, p. 47); Plotinus, 
Enn. IV, 1 (Volkmann, p. 469). Cf. Pseudo-Heraclitus, Ep. V, pp. 73, of. (By- 
water); Sextus Empiricus, Hyp. III, 230 (Mutschmann); Gregory Nazianzus, Or., 
VII, 22 (Migne, Patr. Gr. 35, col. 784D); Basil Min. (of Seleucia), Scholia ad Grego- 
rit Naz. Or. VII (Migne, 36, col. 1200, n. 63); Olympiodorus, Jn Plat. Phaed. 62D 
(p. 2, Norvin). 

* Proclus, In Plat. Crat., p. 82, CXXXIII (Pasquali). 
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ac life, when purified from their Titanic taint, become Bac- 
chuses.*° 

The Orphic anthropology and soteriology have perfect 
counterparts in Paulinism. Christ dead and restored to life by 
the Father corresponds to Zagreus dead and brought back to 
life by the work of Zeus. Paul’s “body of death” which weighs 
him down parallels the Orphic bodily tomb in which the soul 
is shut up, and the notion of original sin inherited from Adam 
parallels the conception of original sin inherited from the 
Titans. Both Orphism and Paulinism think of sin, not as an 
individual fault, but as an inferior state, a permanent evil in- 
nate in the flesh in consequence of another’s crime, and auto- 
matically operative, from which man must be liberated. Nor 
is this all. The renewal effected through union with Christ 
corresponds to the renewal effected through union with Di- 
onysus. The notion of a new spiritual body corresponds to the 
idea of attaining to the Dionysiac nature. The rite of baptism 
which gives salvation parallels the Orphic initiation which in- 
sures a beatific state. The Orphic acquired the very nature of 
Dionysus, and the Christian wins the nature of Christ.” By 
means of the rite of the mystery, man was transformed from a 
Titanic to a Dionysiac nature, and by means of the rite of 
baptism he was transformed from the natural (psychic) into 
the spiritual (pneumatic) man. 

Thus we see that, in addition to the identity in the myth, 
there is also an identity in experience, which means that the 
agreement is not only formal but substantial. But on this 
point it seems to me useless to linger because anyone will per- 
ceive that here we have far more than simply a mythical coin- 
cidence. 


IV 


Next we turn to the third canon of Professor Clemen and 
endeavor to show that Orphism existed and was functioning 


* Olympiodorus, Jn Plat. Phaed., 161B (p. 120, Norvin). mtd (Cor: 8216 f. 
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long before the time of Jesus; also that it had spread to the 
neighboring territory and within the very regions where Chris- 
tianity arose. Indeed, we believe it to be wholly unnecessary 
to demonstrate the former of the two items affirmed in this 
canon, since everyone knows that Orphism existed and was 
widely diffused in Greece from the sixth century B.c. onward, 
and that from it Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Pindar, and Plato, 
not to mention others, drew inspiration. To argue the point 
would simply mean rehearsing information with which every 
intelligent person is already familiar. Instead, we shall deal 
more extensively with the second point, which is of especial 
importance, and shall endeavor to demonstrate that Orphism 
was widely diffused in just that territory where Christianity 
arose. 

At the time when early Christianity was taking form we 
find Orphism stretching like a huge net over a region contigu- 
ous to Judea, particularly in Phoenicia. 

On the coins of Sidon no divinity appears so frequently as. 
Dionysus all through the seventh century B.c. At Berytus he 
appears much later, in the age of Hadrian. At Tyre he appears 
on the coins of Seleucus IV; at Orthosia, on coins of the year 
20 B.C.” Beneath this Greek divinity there must have been 
concealed a local divinity on whom people already believed. 
Certainly Osiris’ took the place of Esmun.*° This identifica- 
tion presupposes that the fundamental traits of the two di- 
vinities would be the same. Esmun, too, was a “son” of god, 
not to be compared with the great divinities like Zeus or Kro- 
nos, but with other more youthful gods represented as sons of 
these deities.’ Also Esmun was a dying and rising god like 

* Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 231-41. For Carthage 
there is the testimony of Vergil, Aeneid, IV, 58. 

* Dussaud, “Le dieu phénicien Echmoun,” Journal des Savants, Nouv. Série, V 
(1907), 40. 

* Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 242 ff., especially 256 f. 


" Ibid., p. 252. 
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Adonis and Tammuz.” Now the identification of Esmun with 
Dionysus presupposes that these essential characteristics were 
also connected with Dionysus. It follows, therefore, that this 
Dionysus, who was equated with Esmun, was Zagreus; just 
as Zagreus is exactly that Dionysus with whom Adonis is 
equated in an Orphic hymn.** This situation presupposes that 
in Phoenicia, by about the first century B.c., the Orphic reli- 
gion was so widely diffused and accepted as to make possible 
the substitution of Zagreus for the native deity, Esmun. 

Another center of Orphic religion was the kingdom of the 
Nabateans, which extended from Arabia at least to Damascus. 
These people traded in bitumen and asphalt produced by the 
Dead Sea. They exported these products to Egypt, where 
they were used in the process of embalming.“* Damascus had 
surrendered itself voluntarily to the Nabatean King, Are- 
tas,*° whose ethnarch attempted to make Paul a prisoner at 
Damascus.** In the year 99 A.D. the Nabatean dominion is 
shown by an inscription to have extended at least to the north- 
east of Damascus.*’ Thus in the age when Christology took 
its start, the Nabatean kingdom encircled like a girdle Pales- 
tine and Judea. 

The principal divinity of the Nabateans was Dusares,”* 
about whose cult we find many statements in Epiphanius. Ac- 
cording to him, the feast of this god was celebrated by the 
Greeks with solemn ceremonies on the day of Epiphany. To 
quote Epiphanius: “Indeed, the originators of idol worship, 
producing illusions for the purpose of leading astray those 
idolators who believed them, are constrained to confess a part 


“ Ibid., pp. 345 f., 372 f. 

“XLII, 5 f. (Abel): et7’ & ’EXevotvos trépry . . . . } Kimpw tépry. 

“ Diodorus, XIX, 98 f. 

* Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (New York, 1887), II, 162, n. 2. 

“TI Cor. 11:32. 

* Mommsen, op. cit., II, 162, n. 3. 

“On Dusares, see De Vogué, Inscr. semit. (Paris, 1863); E. Meyer in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, 1, 1206 ff.; Cumont in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, V, 1865 ff. 
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of the truth when they celebrate in many places a very great 
feast on the very night of Epiphany, in order that, trusting in 
error, they might not seek the truth. Above all, there is the 
celebration in Alexandria in the so-called Korion. They have 
there a very great temple which is the sanctuary of Kore. 
During the entire night they remain awake singing to the idol 
certain hymns to the accompaniment of flutes. Then, contin- 
uing the festival after the crowing of the cocks, torch-bearers 
descend inte a certain underground shrine and bring up a 
wooden image, naked, seated on a litter, with a sign of a cross 
gilded on its forehead and two other similar signs upon each 
of the two hands and two others upon the two knees. The five 
signs are all stamped in gold. Then they carry the image seven 
times in a circle around the central point in the temple, with 
an accompaniment of flutes, drums, and hymns, and after 
feasting they carry the image back to its place underground. 
Then when one asks What is this mystery? they answer and 
say: Today at this hour Kore (that is the Virgin) bore 
Aion.’ Thus writes Epiphanius. And he concludes the ac- 
count by adding that the Arabs celebrate the same ceremony 
on the same day at Petra, where the original goddess is called 
xaapod, and the god, Dusares. Therefore, Dusares and Aion 
were one and the same. 

What god was this Aion? Aion was the son of Kronos,” 
or, according to the Orphic theogony of Hellanicus, he was 
Protogonus, born from the egg of Kronos.”* But Protogonus 
was identical with Dionysus and with Phanes,”* and Phanes 

“ Epiphanius, Panarion haer, 51, 22, 8-10 (Holl, II, 258 f.). 

°° Euripides, Children of Hercules, 1. 808. 

* Kern, pp. 130, 54; 158, 85. 


® Aristocr. Manich., @eoco¢ia (Buresch, p. 116, 15); Kern, n. 61. Erikepaeus 
is equal to Dionysus (Hesychius, s.v.; Proclus, In Plat. Tim., II, 102D, E; Kern, n. 
170; Macrobius, I, 1, 12; Kern, n. 237. In Orphic Hymns, VI, 6, “Erikepaeus” is an 
epithet of Dionysus. Phanes is equal to Erikepaeus (Hymn VI, 9); cf. Preller-Rob- 
ert, Griechische Mythologie, 1, 42; Gruppe in Roscher’s Lexikon, III, 2250, 2267, and 
in Griechische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, I, 430; Waser in Pauly-Wis- 
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was the same as Aion.”* In fact, in an inscription on a statue 
of Aion at Eleusis, the god is characterized as Phanes or Or- 
phic Dionysus.” 

Nor is that all. Epiphanius says that he was a son of Kore, 
by which unquestionably Zagreus is meant.** Furthermore, 
Suidas calls a statue of Aion, &ppnrov,® and Damascius re- 
fuses to name it;*’ but a Dionysus dppnrov cannot have been 
other than Zagreus. 

Of course we do not mean by this to assert that Aion is in- 
variably identical with Zagreus, but that among the many, 
mystical identifications—very numerous in Hellenistic syn- 
cretism—Zagreus was also one of the figures to receive the 
impersonal designation of Aion. And this particular fusion of 
gods had its center at Alexandria, the real focal point of the 
cult of Aion.®® Later, at Alexandria, according to Cosmas, the 


scholiast on Gregory Nazianzus (Migne, Vol. 38, col. 464), a 
feast was celebrated during which the devotees assembled in a 


sanctuary, and at dawn they carried in a procession a statu- 
ette of the lately born solar god, and just at sunrise they pro- 


claimed: “The virgin has brought forth, the light will in- 


crease.”’”* 
The two feasts were almost identical. The only real dif- 
ference between them is the fact that the former was held on 


sowa, Realencyclopadie, VI, 453. “Protogonus” was an epithet of Phanes (Damasc., 
De princ., 111; Kern, n. 64), and of Erikepaeus (Proclus, Jz Plat. Tim., 29A; Kern, 
n, 167). 

“© Proclus, Ix Plat. Tim., Prooem, E (Kern, n, 107). 

4 Dittenberger, Sylloge, 3 ed., III, 1125. 

” The feast of Koreion continued for a time to be celebrated as a Gnostic feast, 
but nowadays it is recognized as a pagan feast (Holl, ‘“Der Ursprung des Epiphanien- 
festes,” in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften [1917], p. 426). 

58 Suidas, s.v. ‘Hpatoxos, I, 872 (Bernhardi). 

* Apud Suidas, 5.v.; Epiphanius, I, 2 p. 481 f. (Bernhardi). . 

* On the cult of Aion at Alexandria see Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlésungs- 
mysterium (Bonn, 1921), pp. 188-207. Reitzenstein, however, believes it necessary 


to leave Aion undetermined (p. 197). 


© Holl, of. cit., p. 427, 41  mapbevos réroxer abter das. 
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the night of December 24-25, and the latter on the night of 
January s5—6. But is it possible to assume that within the 
space of a few days they could have celebrated in the same 
city two feasts almost identical, both in the ritual performed 
and in the formula pronounced? Is it not more reasonable to 
think that here we have to do with only one feast and one di- 
vinity, and that the differences are to be accounted for by 
some inexact items in the tradition?® 

However, there are some variations in the nomenclature. 
In the account of Epiphanius, the mother goddess is called 
Kore and the son is called Aion, while in the account of Cos- 
mas, the mother is called Parthenos, and the son, Phos. As 
regards the difference between Core and Parthenos, it is easy 
to imagine a Christian’s using the word Kore with a double 
meaning, when he wished to speak of Kore, daughter of Dem- 
eter, or of any virgin whatsoever. For the Christian attitude 
of mind, which was disposed to see in these cults parodies or 
profanations of the Christian mystery, the double usage was 
even more easy, and doubtless was not involuntary. The com- 
ment of Epiphanius, “that is the virgin,” certainly must be in- 
tentional.”* 

The parallel between Aion and Phos is more difficult to ex- 
plain. On the assumption that Aion is Orphic Dionysus one 
can show that Phos can be understood in the same way. 

Dionysus was often thought of as a luminous deity™ in 
Elis,” and in Thrace™ he became the equal of Helios, just as 


Norden (Die Geburt des Kindes, p. 28) observes that the statue described by 
Epiphanius is not that of a child. But in Greek mythology there are newborn gods 
who are pictured and thought of as adults, e.g., Athena, Apollo, Hermes. In the 
pseudo-Homeric hymn to Apollo it is said that Apollo at the moment of birth 
leaped forth to the light (1.120: & 6’ ope rpopdwode. Cf, Callimachus, Hymn to 
Delos, \. 255). 

™ Reitzenstein (Das iranische Erlisungsmysterinm, p. 191) believes that the no- 
tion of virgin divinity in general is meant. But from Plutarch, De sollertia anama- 
lium, 36, we infer that this Kore was a very definite divinity. 

“Sophocles, Antig., 1. 1146; Aristophanes, Ran., ll. 343f. Cf. Wetter, Phos. 
p. 98. 


* Etymologicum Magnum, 277, 45. ** Macrobius, Sat., I, 18, 11. 
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happened in Orphism.”’ Also Osiris was equated with Helios, 


and was, according to Plutarch,” identified with Dionysus. 


Also between Aion, who is Dionysus, and Osiris, the Egyp- 
tians assumed an affinity,” and this identification exercised in 
turn an influence upon the Orphic tradition.* 

Therefore, Helios and Dionysus were identical in Orphic 
tradition. It is even apparent that this identification actually 
originated in Egypt. But Phos, mentioned by Cosmas, was 


certainly Helios. This follows from the calendar of Antiochus, 
where December 25 is designated “birthday of Helios; the 
light will increase,” thus repeating almost the same formula 
referred to by Cosmas. 

Hence both the feast of Aion and of Phos are in reality but 
one solar feast of Dionysus-Zagreus, or, if one wishes to keep 


* Macrobius, Sat., I, 23, 22: Solem esse omnia et Orpheus testatur his versibus: 
KéxXu%e . 2. . ayAad Zed Acévuce . . . . *’'HXce wrayyevérop (Abel, Orphica, Frag. 235). 
Ibid., I, 18, 17: Solem Liberum esse manifeste pronuntiat Orpheus hoc versu: 
*'HyXcos Sv Atévucov ExixdXnarv kadéovor. Et is quidem versus absolutior ille vero 
eiusdem vatis operosior: els Zeis, els ’Aténs, eis ‘’HAtos, eis Acdvucos. (Abel, Or- 
pbhica, Frag. 169). In the Orphic hymns Helios and Dionysus have common, or 
equivalent, epithets: Helios (Hymn, VIII, passim): ovpaviov pas, mupdets, Pat- 
Spwrés, rupidpopos, dwaddpos, (wis d&s. Proclus in the Hymn to Helios (1. 24) calls 
him Atwvbcoro roxqja. This identification fits the tradition that Orpheus was killed 
by Dionysus because he neglected him and worshipped Helios alone (Pseudo-Eratos 
thenes, Catast. 24, p. 140; Hyginus, Astron., II, 7), a tradition followed by Aeschylus 
in his (no longer extant) Orpheus. One may speak of a type of tradition character- 
ized by a contrast between the religion of Apollo and that of Dionysus. 

% Ne Iside, 35, p. 404E. 

* Suidas, s.v. “Hpatoxos. In an oracle of Ammon occurs the expression Aid 
IlX\ou7dyvi0s ~=(Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium, p. 189). Reitzenstein 
(Poimandres, p. 276) and Bousset (Kyrios Christos, 2, Aufl., pp. 135 and 272) iden- 
tify Dionysus and Osiris on the strength of this passage. The observations of Holl 
(Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie [1917], p. 431) against the identification are 
not adequate. Suidas affirms that Heraiskos was capable of making the distinction 
when the statute of Aion was possessed by Osiris, and for that very reason distin- 
guished the two divinities. Yet between these divinities one must assume a magical 
relation, a certain identity, if it was believed that one of the divinites could exert an 
influence upon the statue of the other. The observations of Holl lose their force in 
view of the counter-observations of Reitzenstein (ibid., p. 198). 

®§ Diodorus, I, ii, 3; Eusebius, Praep. Ev., 1X, 27D; Abel, Orphica, 152; Kern, 
Orph., Frag., p. 250, n, 238. 


© Norden, op. cit., p. 25, n. 2. 
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them distinct, two different feasts in honor of Dionysus, in the 
first of which he is honored as Aion or Zagreus, and in the sec- 
ond as Phos or Helios.” 

Now we are prepared to return to the problem of Dusares. 
Epiphanius records the Alexandrian feast of Aion to show that 
the cult of Dusares was widely diffused: therefore, in the 
thinking of Epiphanius, Dusares and Zagreus are the same 
god. It is strange that, according to Epiphanius, they cele- 
brate in Syria and in Arabia the birth of a solar deity born of 
a feminine divinity called Chaamou, whom Epiphanius him- 
self calls the virgin (xdp7).** Certainly we find here the same 
equivocation in the use of Kore’s name that has already been 
seen in the case of Aion’s, But in this instance the identity of 
the two divinities should be even more clear. There are also 


concurring witnesses that identify this Dusares with Diony- 
sus. Suidas says that Dusares was the Dionysus of the Naba- 
teans.‘* Coins of Adraha and of Bostra, in commemorating the 
feasts of Dusares, exhibit as a symbol the torch which is the 
symbol of Dionysus.” And surely there is a reference to this 
identity of Dusares and Dionysus in the tradition reported by 
Herodotus,* Strabo,** and Arrian,** to the effect that the Ar- 


abs honored Dionysus along with Urania and Zeus, not to 
mention the late tradition that Zeus brought Dionysus to life 
in Arabia.” 


*° A ceremony connected with this same divinity, probably a sacred marriage of 
Dionysus, is recorded by Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. rel., XVIII, and there 
the god is saluted with the cry vuudie xatpe vupdie xatpe viov Ss (XIX, 1). 

" Epiphanius, Panarion haer, $1, 22 (Holl, II, 286). 

™ Hesychius, s.v. Aovoapns tov Avovicov NaBaraior. 

3 Eckhel, Doctrina numorum veterum, III, soo and 502; Mionnet, Description 
de médailles antiques, V, p. 578, Nos. 5 and 6, p. 585, No. 37; Mordtmann in Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XXIX (1876), 102 and 104. 
In antiquity Dionysus’ epithet ‘““Lenaios” was by common consent taken to be de- 
rived from a wine-press (Diodorus, IIT, 67; Scholiast on Hesiod, Of., 506; Stephanus 
Byzantinus, s.v. Ajvaios). 

“Tit. 8. RUT Gaz. *® Anab., VIT, 20, t. 

* Dionysius Periegesis, 733. During the imperial period Dusares was iden- 
tified with Sol (Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, V, col. 1867). 
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From al] this evidence we conclude that the chief god of 
the Nabateans either was derived from Zagreus, or, as is more 
probable, had been assimulated to him even to the point of be- 
coming confused with him. Assuredly this Arabian Dionysus 
must have seemed very similar to Christ, if, as the account of 
Epiphanius proves, Christ had become so completely confused 
with this Dionysus that the Christian feast had come to fall 
on the day of Epiphany, if Kore, as the mother of Dionysus, 
was substituted for the Virgin, and if Epiphanius, dike Justin 
Martyr also, was unable to exp)ain this correspondence except 
by supposing it to be the work of gods hostile to Christianity. 

The kingdom of the Nabateans, as we have said, encircled 
the whole of Palestine as with a girdle. Consequently, in the 
time of Jesus all Palestine was surrounded by this Nabatean 
religion, which had as its chief god, Dusares, a divinity nearly 
identical with Dionysus, who later, in the time of Epiphanius, 
appeared confused with Christ. 

A third great area of Orphic diffusion was Asia Minor, In 
the time of Jesus this region exhibits everywhere the dissem- 
ination of speirai, or Orphic associations. They are found at 
Pergamon, at Eretria, at Philadelphia, at Emonia, at Mag- 
nesia, at Smyrna, at Teos, at Ephesus, at Sardis, and other 
places.” As a matter of fact, in the period when Christianity 
arose there was hardly a city of Asia Minor that did not have 
its Orphic cult association. Lucian bears witness to the fact 
that in Ionia the passion for the Dionysiac dramas was univer- 
sal, and so strong that the people in that region forgot every- 
thing else and remained for whole days watching the cere- 
monies. Also he says that even persons of dignity and the aris- 
tocrats used to participate as actors in the dramas.”° 

The spread of Orphism in Asia had taken place at a very 
early date. Indeed, tradition records names, both real and fic- 

Quandt, De Baccho ab Alexandri aetate in Asia Minore cultu (Dissertationes 


phil. Halenses, XXI [1912]), pp. 241 f. 
” Lucian, De saltatione, 79. 
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titious, of several Orphic poets, like Prodicus of Samos, Her- 
odicus of Perinthus, and Persinus of Miletus.*° 

Coming now more particularly to Tarsus, we find the cult 
of the god Sandan widely diffused in Paul’s native land. This 
god was one of the many Syrio-Oriental divinities who died 
and returned to )ife, ike Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and Tammuz. 
Sandan belonged to a type of divinity fundamentally similar 
to Dionysus, and he was the principal god of Tarsus.“ His 
resurrection was celebrated in Phrygia,” Nor is that all, In 


the first Yarsian oration of Dion of Prusa we find clear allu- 


sions to the Orphic beliefs of the people of Tarsus. Dion hints 
at the Titanic ancestry of certain founders of the city, at the 


cosmogonies taught by the seers, and at the doctrine of death 


and resurrection.” In another discourse from the same orator 
we find an evident allusion to the Orphic identification of 
Helios with Dionysus.** Especially significant is the descrip- 
tion of the Titans as ancestors of the Tarsans because this con- 
ception can be referred only to the Orphic belief that men 


were descended from the Titans, who also in the Orphic Hymn 
XXXVII are addressed as progenitors of the human stock. 
In the presence of such testimony one cannot doubt the gen- 
eral diffusion of Orphism in Tarsus. 


* Rohde, Psyche, 5. Aufl. (Tiibingen, 1910), IT, 106, n. 2. 

™ Dion Chrysostom (Orat. XXXIII, 47 [Arnim, I, p. 310]) calls him apynyés. 

“ Plutarch, De Iside, 60. 

” Ovat. XXXIII, 2-4 (Arnim, I, p. 208) :doxnyods éxere howas Kal tucBéous, uadAdov 
6¢ TirGvas . . . . Soxetré wor woddadxts axynKkoévar Ociwy avOpwrwv, of wavra eidévac daci 
kal mepl mavrwv épety 7 diaréraxrar Kal Tiva Exe pow, Tepi TE aVOpwWrwy Kal Satpoviwy 
kai wepi OeGv, Ere 5& yijs Kal obpavod Kal Oadatrns, Kai wepi HAlov Kai cedXnvns Kal TSv 
&d\\wy dorpwv, kai rept Tod obumavros Koopov, Kal mepi POopas Kal yevérews, 

* Orat. XXXI. (Arnim, I, p. 222, 11): 7Tov wév ’AwddAXAw Kai Tov *'HXLov Kai tov 
Atévucov éviol dacw elvar Tov abrov, Kai duets obTrw vomifere . . . . Wore undév Sadépe 
TO TovTOY H éxeitvov tyuav. Cf. the Orphic fragment, Justin, Cohort, 15; Abel, Orphica, 
Frag. 7; Kern, n. 239 f. For this whole question, see Bohlig, Die Geisteskultur von 
Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter (Gottingen, 1913), pp. 44 ff. In addition to the 
work of Boéhlig on the culture of Tarsus see Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (London, 
1908), pp. 85-244; and Toussaint, L’hellénisme et Vapétre Paul (Paris, 1921), po. 
185 ff. 
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Thus all Palestine was, so to speak, hemmed in by the Or- 
phic religion. Moreover, within Palestine itself we find the 
cult of Dionysus at Caesarea, Damascus, Scythopolis, and Ra- 
phia. The last three of these cities even connected their found- 
ing with Dionysus.” Nor should we neglect the Essenes, who 
must have been an effective and important instrument for the 
spread of these ideas. They were somewhat numerous” and 
subdivided into many small communities; they pursued a 
manner of life and affirmed certain doctrines that amounted 
to Orphism. More than anything else, their eschatology proves 
to be purely Orphic in that it held the body to be mortal and 
the soul immortal, and that when death liberates the soul 
from the chains of the body, the soul rejoices and soars aloft. 
Also, the good go to definite happy abodes beyond the ocean, 
while the wicked are destined for a great subterranean cave 
full of torments.*’ This doctrine is purely Orphic. Also, when 
one remembers that the Essenes were accustomed to express 
their rules for a chaste and virtuous life allegorically, in ac- 
cordance with ancient usage,** that they gave much attention 
to ancient writings,” and that they practiced divination by 
means of sacred books and used purifications,’ one will con- 
clude that the sect was far closer to Orphism than is commonly 

* For documentary evidences see Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, 4. 
Aufl. (Leipzig, 1907), II, 37 and 56 (Damascus) ; 38 and 56 (Scythopolis) ; 55 (Ra- 
phia). Cf. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 336, n. 3. 

* They were reckoned at about 4,000 (Philo, Quod omnis probus liber sit, 12, 
75 (Cohn-Reiter; Mangey, II, 457); Josephus, Ant. XVIII, i, 5. 

* Josephus, War, II, viii, 11: éwedav 6& dveSor r&v xara capxa Secudv, ola 57 
paxpas dovXeias aand\Aaypévas Tore Xaipew Kai weTewpous PépevOar. Kai Tats wer ayabais 
. «+. Grodaivovra rhv brép dkeavov Siarray daroKetobar Kal xGpov otre SuBpors ove 
viderots ote Kabyact Bapuvdpuevov, aX’ dv &E @xeavod pais del Céhupos ExiTvewy dvabyxet. 
tats 6¢ dabdats [opwbn Kai xeELpéprov Adopifovrar pvxov yeuovTa Timwpidv ddcadelrTwr. 
Hippolytus, Ref. omn. haer., IX, 27,1: jv (the soul) xwpiodeicay viv éorw eis Ba 
xGpov ebrrvouy kal pwrewdv avarabvecbat ews xpicews (Wendland, p. 261). 

* Philo, op. cit., 12, 82. (Cohn-Reiter; Mangey, II, 458, 20). 

® Josephus, War, II, viii, 6 (136). 

” Ibid., II, viii, 12 (159). 
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believed; in fact, that it was, properly speaking, a veritable 
offshoot of Orphism.” 

And to whom, if not to the Essenes, can Justin’s allusion 
to the diffusion of the Zagreus myth within Palestine refer? 
This is in effect what Justin says when he affirms that the de- 
mons, learning of Christ’s advent from the prophets, invented 
the myth of Zagreus and spread it among the Greeks and 
among the other peoples where the demons apprehended that 
the prophetic announcements of Christ would be especially 
believed.’ The country in which the prophets had announced 
Christ is, of course, Judea; and it was exactly in Judea, ac- 
cording to Justin, that the demons had taken delight in spread- 
ing the cult of Zagreus. 

All of these evidences are supplemented by another im- 
portant testimony. Antiochus Epiphanes, in his struggle 
against Judaism, decreed that the Hebrews should take part 
in the Dionysiac processions, and that every person should 
build in front of his own house an altar for the god and offer a’ 
sacrifice to him.** This custom, which is found in other sol- 
emn public festivals, proves that at Jerusalem the religion of 
Dionysus was very important, and we might also say that it 
was the most widely diffused, since Antiochus Epiphanes de- 
creed that Dionysus himself be honored, and not some other 
deity, for example, Zeus. 

*! Some scholars have connected the Essenes with Pythagoreanism, as Creuzer, 
Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Volker (Leipzig, 1821), IV, 40-75; Schiirer, Ge- 
schichte des jiidischen Volkes, 4. Aufl., II, 670, 678-80. A few others have considered 
the Essenes as of Orphic-Pythagorean origin, e.g., Dollinger, Christentum und Kirche 
in der Zeit der Grundlegung (Regensburg, 1868), p. 127; Baur, Drei Abhandlungen 
zur Geschichte der alten Philosophie, edited by Zeller (Leipzig, 1875), pp. 216 f. Still 
others deny to the Essenes any features of either Orphism or Pythagoreanism, e.g., 
Réville, Jésus de Nazareth (Paris, 1897), I, 136-73; Moffatt in Hastings, Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics, V, 400. With entire justice Bugge (Zeitschrift fiir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XIV [1913], 146 and 149) adduces the fact that the 
Essenes constituted a real mystery fraternity with various grades of initiation. 

* Justin, Apol., 1,54: Omov paddov éxnxovoy trav rpopntav miorevOjcecOar Tov 
xptoTov mpoKnpvcoovTwv. 

"Ti Macc. 6:9. 
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Furthermore, at Jerusalem there was a temple of Diony- 
sus, and this Dionysus is called in tradition “Dionysus of Or- 
pheus.’”* In other words, that Dionysus who, under Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, was perhaps the most conspicuous divinity 
at Jerusalem, even having a temple there, was the Orphic Di- 
onysus, that is, Zagreus. This observation serves to remind us 
again of a Philisto-Arabian silver coin of the fifth century B.c. 
in the British Museum.” This shows on one side a bearded 
head with a helmet. On the reverse is a bearded divinity seat- 
ed on a winged chariot with his right hand wrapped in his 
mantle and holding a falcon in his left. On the right of the 
picture one sees a mask, and in the open space above is the 
name Jahve in Hebrew characters, that is, Jahve represented 
as Dionysus.” 

By the foregoing presentation of evidence I think I have 
fully met the third requirement of Professor Clemen. 


V 


At the present time I do not wish, even were it possible, to 
carry my demonstration to greater length. I shall do this in 
the second edition of my Zagreus, of which an English render- 
ing is now in preparation. For the moment it is enough to 
have persuaded the reader, if not of the complete truth of my 
thesis, at least of its verisimilitude. I do not believe that there 
can be any possible doubt regarding the necessity of a thor- 
ough knowledge of Orphism for an adequate understanding of 
the origins of that Greek Christianity of which Paul was the 
apostle and of the theology which has been called after him 
Paulinism. 


* Johannes Lydus, De mensibus, IV, 53 (Wiinsch, p. 109,18): ‘'E\Anves 6€ rév 
’Opdéws Arcévucoy bri . . . . Tpds TS GbiTw Tod & ‘Tepocodipors vaod etc. See Kern in 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XXII (1924), 190. 

* Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Palestine (1914), XIX, 29; Leipoldt, 
Die Religionen in der Umwelt des Urchristentums (Haas, Bilderatlas zur Religions- 
geschichte, 9-11. Lieferung, Leipzig, 1926), Fig. 81. 

* Gressmann, in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Neue Folge, 
II (1925), 16 f.; Leipoldt, op. cit., p. xi. 
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If I am not mistaken, there are several features of the 
early history of Christianity upon which it is possible to shed 
fresh light by a better knowledge of Orphism. In the first 
place, Orphism helps to explain the rapid success of Paul’s 
preaching among the Greeks. At first sight reasons for this 
success are not self-evident, if, as is commonly supposed, he 
used the word “Messiah,” which must have appeared entirely 
new, especially to Greeks. The notion of the Messiah was ut- 
terly incomprehensible for the Greeks. But the fact that the 
message of Paul found so ready a hearing means that in it 
there was an element that immediately aroused the interest 
and sympathy of the Greeks. In other words, this success 
shows that the Greeks were even better adapted than were the 
Hebrews to understand the theology and the mysticism of 
Paul. 

One may note, for example, the effect produced by his dis- 
course in Athens. Some of his audience, on hearing him speak 
of the resurrection of the dead, made fun of it; but others said 
“we will hear you again on this subject.’”’’ Among those who 
had heard Paul were the Epicureans and Stoics. Now cer- 
tainly the Epicureans were unable to agree with him, since they 
denied the resurrection. So, too, the Sadducees had been un- 
able to approve of him, since they also denied the resurrec- 
tion.** On the other hand, the Stoics ought to have assented, 
for they assumed not only the survival of the soul until the 
time of the universal conflagration, but also a bodily resurrec- 
tion similar to that taught in Christianity. They affirmed that 
after the conflagration the world would be restored as at first, 
with the same men and the same destiny as a consequence of 
the cosmic renovation.” Therefore it is the Stoics to whom 
Paul turns, and it is to them that he speaks when, citing Cle- 
anthes, he says “your poets.” It is for their sake that the 

* Acts 17 332. * Acts 23 :8. 


® Chrysippus in his treatise on Providence, according to Lactantius, Div. instit., 
VII, 23; Von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum Fragmenta, II, 189 (Frag. 623). 
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whole discourse so interweaves Stoic notions as to justify Nor- 
den in calling it a sermon constructed on the scheme of the 
missionary discourses of the Hermetic writers on the Stoic 
theme ‘About the Divinity.””” The notion that God does not 
dwell in temples made with hands is an idea attributed to 
_ Zeno." The fundamental notion that we exist and live and 
move in God, which Paul reinforces with a half-line from a 
hymn of Cleanthes, recurs throughout this hymn.*”” 

Why has Paul given so lively a Stoic coloring to this dis- 
course? 

The policy followed by Paul in his preaching is well known. 
This he himself defined when he affirmed that he became as 
one who has no law in order to win those who have no law.’ 
But perhaps the importance of this policy of his has not been 
fully estimated. Gebhardt has understood it better than any 
other scholar.*** He observes how, as the needs of his preaching 
required, Paul tried specifically to put himself in harmony 
with his hearers. So in his letter to the Galatians, the central 
thought about which the whole letter revolves is the renewal 
in Christ. This is the Greek element in Paul’s teaching. On 
the other hand, the epistle to the Ephesians, which is not from 
Paul, but is based on Pauline thinking, presents Christ as the 
one who fulfils the promises of God. This is the Jewish ele- 
ment in Paul’s teaching. Similarly, to the Greeks of Athens 
Christ is presented as a man who through the resurrection is 
chosen and accredited by God to judge the world;?” but to the 
Hebrews he is presented in his messianic character as sent for 
the redemption of sinners.*®° This policy is followed even with 


the Stoic audience at Athens, to which Paul presented the doc- 


™ Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 13 ff., especially 109 f. 

** Plutarch, De stoic. repug., 6 (1034b). 

Von Arnim, op. cit., I, 121 f. (Frag. 537). 

™T Cor.g:20f. 

4 Gebhardt, “Die an die Heiden gerichtete Missionsreden der Apostelgeschich- 
te,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, VI (1905), 238. 

28 Acts 17 :30 f. 206 Acts 13 :26 f. 
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trine that harmonized best with Stoic teaching and expounded 
it in agreement with the ideas which must have seemed to him 
most acceptable. If what we have been saying is true, it seems 
to me impossible to deny that the discourse on the Areopagus 
is an original creation of Paul. On the one hand, to consider 
the Athenian discourse as a synthesis of two currents, the 
prophetic and the Stoic,’ and on the other, to attribute this 
powerful conception to an obscure and nameless personality, 
when history attributes it to a personality who was not only 
capable of making such a synthesis, but who actually repre- 
sents in history the fusion of Judaism and Hellenism, this is a 
procedure that seems to me illogical. Nor is it true that the con- 
trast between the discourse at Athens and the letters of Paul 
is such as to compel us to make a choice between them.*** The 
contrast exists only for those who persist in considering Paul 
to be essentially Jewish in spirit; for one who sees in Paul the 
presence of influential Hellenistic tendencies there is no con- 
tradiction. And for one who recognizes the relations between 
Stoicism and Orphism, the discourse from the Areopagus cor- 
responds exactly to the essential thinking of Paul.’” 

At any rate we possess only a brief account of the dis- 
course delivered on the Areopagus, which certainly does not 
reproduce the whole address, and still less the complete series 
of arguments that Paul had brought forward in his discussion 


with the Stoics. We may assume that very probably he had 


1% Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 125-27. 

*° Norden, op. cit.. p. 127; Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur, 2. 
Aufl. (Tubingen, 1012), pp. 245 ff.; Wilamowitz in Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
(1910), p. 285. 

1 Tt is certain however, as everyone knows, that Paul could not have made the 
allusion to the “unknown god.” The expression ought to be in the plural, and it can 
be explained only as a corruption of the text. Paul actually referred to the “un- 
known gods,” and someone has substituted the singular for the plural, following the 


Gnostic notion of the Beds &yvworos (Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 2 Aufl., I, 512; 
Wendland, op. cit., p. 128; Norden, op. cit., pp. 58f.). The substitution could not 


have been made by Paul himself, as some suppose (Harnack, Apostelgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1908], p. 95), because his hearers would have observed the mistake (Loisy, 


in Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses, Nouvelle série, [IV [1913], 364). 
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expounded also his doctrine of anthropological dualism and 
the consequent necessity of the soul’s liberation from the body 
through rebirth in Christ. For this doctrine accorded perfectly 
with the Stoic anthropology which regarded the soul, as did 
Paul himself, a prisoner of the body, and affirmed the necessi- 
ty of its liberation.’*’ Even in Seneca, just as in Paul, we find 
the body pictured as a garment which envelops the soul."” 
The Stoic doctrine of the body as a prison or chain, so preva- 
lent in Seneca, was Orphic, as was also the Pauline dualism. 

Thus Orphic conceptions would have prepared the way for 
the diffusion of Paulinism, and it is just because Paul’s mes- 
sage answered to ancient and important Greek beliefs that it 
was so readily accepted among the Greeks. 

For the very same reasons it met immediate opposition 
among the Jews. The causes of this hostility have been vari- 
ously stated, but the fact is that no answer appears fully sat- 
isfactorv. I am of the opinion that they come nearest to the 
truth who stress the ecstatic, mystic, and magical side of Paul- 
inism.*** I believe that it is a proper step in advance to see in 
this excess of ecstasy and magic a confirmation of our thesis. 
In this event one easily explains the fact that the teaching of 
Paul, notwithstanding his good intentions, failed in just that 
area where according to him it ought to have succeeded, and 
triumphed instead among the Greeks. 

Another obscure feature of primitive Christianity is its 
association with the cult of Orpheus. The first Christians 
were forced to perceive the profound similarity between the 
two religions, and they thought that Orpheus had been con- 
verted from polytheism to monotheism, and had even written 
treatises in favor of the latter.”* Also they thought that Or- 
pheus had derived his teaching from his master, Moses.*** The 

10 Seneca, Ep., VII, 2 (65); XVI, 2 (s02); Cons. ad Polyb., IX, 3, 8. 

™™ Seneca, Ep., XIV, 4 (92). 

™ Case, Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago, 1914), pp. 127-28, 144-47. 


™ Justin, Cohort., 36; Theophilus, Ad Autolyc., III, 2. 


74 Clement Alex., Strom., V, 12 (Stahlin, I, 79); Justin, Cohort, 4; Suidas, s.v. 
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Jew Artapanus identified Moses with Museus, teacher of Or- 
pheus.”’® And Orpheus finally came to have a real cult. In- 


deed, apparently the images of Orpheus painted in the cata- 
combs may be, not allegorical representations of Christ, as is 


commonly supposed, but references to Orpheus himself.**® 


Also there is a notable plastic monument of Orpheus, of which 
an example is at Constantinople and a replica at Athens, A 


sculptured cross on its base seems to indicate a bond between 


the two religions, and there is a most remarkable relief in Ber- 
lin which shows a crucified man and the inscription ‘“ Bacchic 
99117 


Orpheus. 
VI 

From all this evidence it is certain, I believe, that Orphism 

had enormous importance for the shaping of early Christiani- 


ty. One may raise questions on points of detail, or may doubt 
the value of certain data, but it is impossible to deny the the- 


sis as a whole. The origin of the Pauline theology and mysti- 


cism is to be sought in Orphism. This is the religion of which 
Knopf was in search when he said that we should be much 


wiser if we could know the theology of the Hellenistic circle in 


which Paul moved.”” Also it is that for which Wernle’”’ was 
looking when he expressed the hope that in future it would be 


possible to determine exactly what may be said with certain- 


ty about individual mystery religions. Finally, it is what 
™* Alexander Polyhistor apud Eusebius, Praep. ev., IX, 27, p. 432a; Kern, Orph, 
Fragm., p. 14, No. 44. 
™° Heussner, Die altchristliche Orpheusdarstellung (Leipzig, 1893); Dieterich, 


Nekyia, pp. 220 f. On the representations of Orpheus in the catacombs, see also Saxl, 
“Friihes Christentum und spiter Heidentum in ihrem kunstbez, Ausdrucksformen,” 


Jahrb. fiir Kunstgeschichte, I (1923), 81. 

** OPPEOC BAKKIKOC. Kern, Orph. Fragmt., p. 46, No. 150; Eisler, Orphisch- 
Dionysische Mysteriengedanken in der christlichen Antike [Vortrage der Bibliothek 
Warburg, II (1922-23), 2. Teil, p. 339], starting from the observation that the cruci- 
fixion does not appear in art before the fifth or sixth century, while this seal belongs 
to the third century a.D., also thinks that there was a tradition regarding the cruci- 
fixion of Orpheus. 

™S Knopf, Probleme der Paulusforschung (Tiibingen, 1913), p. 34. 

W Wernle, “Jesus und Paulus,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, XXV 
(1915), 88. 
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Wrede'* intuitively perceived when he expressed the opinion 
that Paul, before his conversion, already believed in a divine 
messiah whom he superimposed on Jesus, and that Paul’s 
whole problem consisted in the search for this Christ. 

What, then, one may ask, was the part played by Orphism 
in history? I believe that it may be defined as the mediator 
between Jewish Christianity and the Greek world. It is easy 


to persuade one’s self that the teaching of Jesus never could 
have gone out from its Jewish milieu to become Qiffused in the 


world—a world that then was Greek—without undergoing 
profound modifications necessary to render it capable of being 
understood and accepted by the Greeks. On exactly this issue 
the very existence of Christianity depended. The possibility 
of survival lay in the fact that the teaching of Jesus, while it 
had a local character, also had a universal content. But the 
historical realization of this universal quality through its ef- 
fective conquest of the world depended upon the transforma- 
tion and adaptations that were capable of being effected with- 


out destroying its integrity. How far was the new faith able to 
remain what it was and yet become Greek? And what would 


be the new program and the new forms that it would have to 


adopt? 

The problem was a grave one, as it is for every religion 
with a universal urge when it passes from its native setting to 
another civilization. It is the problem that confronts the 
Christian missionary wherever he endeavors to carry his gos- 
pel to people whose intellect permits them to accept his mes- 
sage only when transformations have been effected which of- 


ten are veritable syncretisms, or even more radical reinterpre- 


tations. The problem of mediating Christianity to the Greeks 
could not be solved by recourse to Greek state religion, be- 


cause nothing was more clearly contrary to the spirit of Chris- 


tianity than Greek paganism. Since the fourth century B.c., 
through its skepticism and ritualism, it had lost al) religious 


” Wrede, Paulus (Tiibingen, 1904), p. 86. 
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content. Especially was the state religion incapable of under- 
standing Christianity’s teaching on communion with God and 
the experience of unity with him, In Greek religion the divine 
and the human spheres were thought to be distinct and sepa- 
rate. Man felt God to be far away in a different world from 
himself, The possibility of communion and identification with 
the deity was out of the question. On the other hand this pos- 
sibility lay at the very heart of the Christian religious experi- 
ence. But mysticism among the Greeks had grown up by the 
side of the state religion. It began in ancient times as a spon- 
taneous and primitive impulse of the human spirit. Then, in 
my opinion, it was systematized and refined through the work 
of a prophet, Orpheus, and thus it assumed the form of a defi- 
nite religion distinct from that of the state. In its new Orphic 
form, Greek mysticism continued to take a larger and larger 
place in Greek society and to exert an influence on its poetry 
and philosophy. And when the state religion became less well 
adapted to satisfy the deeper needs of the spirit, the more 
deeply did Orphism sink its roots into the soul of the Greek. 
As a result of this development, by the time of Jesus the whole 
of Greece, consciously or unconsciously, had become impreg- 
nated with Orphic ideas. Now these ideas centered precisely 
in the notion of communion with God and the possibility for 
man of identification with the divinity. Thus, thanks to Or- 
phism, the Greeks were able to accept the notion that was also 
essential for the Christian experience. 

In still another particular Orphism was suited to become 
the interpreter of the new faith. [¢ could effectively interpret 
the person of Jesus. In Jewish Christianity, properly speaking, 
it would have been impossible even to employ the word “Chris- 
tianity,” since in reality it had no Christ. The person of the 
Master was purely human in content; he was the Messiah, in- 
deed, but this term was understood in a Jewish and anthro- 
pomorphic way. To be sure the disciples believed in Jesus as 


a divinity, but only in a vague and indefinite form. He was a 
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mortal who attained divinity by his elevation from the human 
to the heavenly sphere. This was a doctrinal conception that 
did not express in precise form the superhuman characteris- 
tics of the Master because Judaism lacked the conception of 
the god-man who belonged to that intermediate zone, so to 
speak, where man and God converge in a single being. On the 
other hand, from ancient times in the figure of the hero, Greek 
religion had visualized very clearly the notion of the “man— 
son-of-god.” And Orphism in particular possessed an entire 
theology in which everything that the disciples of Jesus be- 
lieved with reference to his person found its adequate and pre- 
cise expression. Thus the Greek myth served as a medium for 
the interpretation of all that was mysterious and inexpressible 
in the person of the Master. 

Are we to think that the person of the Master suffered 
degradation when thus reclothed with myth? Any such in- 
terpretation would mean a refusal to recognize the value and 
function of myth. In a certain sense, of course, any inner expe- 
rience whatsoever loses something in consequence of the myth- 
ical expression that fancy gives it; but that is not denying the 
fact that only by means of myth does our experience become 
concrete and communicable. Similarly, any artistic intuition 
necessarily loses something when the painter expresses it in a 
picture or the poet embodies it in a poem; but by means of the 
picture or the poem it is passed on to others who can restore it 
to life again. Also every idea loses something of its force on 
being expressed in language; but it is none the less true, how- 
ever, that without language none of our ideas could be per- 
petuated in history. 

Myth, therefore, is as necessary for religious experience, 
as is the picture or the poem for art, or language for thought. 
The myth can and ought to be reduced to the simplest form 
possible, but it cannot be dispensed with, since the divine, the 
mysterious, the ineffable cannot be expressed except by fan- 
tasy, that is, by myth. If it could be adequately expressed ra- 
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tionally it would no longer be ineffable. Therefore the mys- 
tery of Christ never could have been given to the world had it 
not taken on mythical form. And it was this form that Greek 
civilization was able to provide. This procedure does not at 
all detract from the sanctity of the Christian mystery, just as 
truly as the sanctity of an idea is not diminished by the fact 
that everyone expresses it according to his own ability in his 
own language. 

The new religion, in passing from Judaism to Hellenism, 
was under the same fundamental necessity that rests upon 
every religion in making the transition from the civilization in 
which it originates to one of a different type. It must accept 
symbols and forms that are not its own. Everyone knows, for 
example, what profound changes Christianity undergoes when 
it passes from the mind of the missionary to the mind of the 
African or the Hindu. It becomes a new species of Christian- 
ity, no longer European, but Africo-European or Indo-Eu- 
ropean. But we do not believe that in this process Christianity 
is degraded, and still less do we prefer to have missionary ac- 
tivity cease in order to avoid degrading Christianity. We even 
believe these transformations to be necessary because they 
permit the African also to be converted. 

Not only did Orphism not degrade the Savior’s personality 
by reclothing it with the Orphic type of myth, but thereby it 
interpreted and defined that personality, making it real and 
comprehensible in such fashion that without this mythical in- 
terpretation it would have remained restricted to the limits of 
“Jewish Christianity,” and would thus have been lost for us 
today. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that it is not the external 
form, but the essential content, to which value attaches. It is 
not the material of the picture, but the idea it embodies, that 
gives it worth. One unskilled in art may use the same colors 
and the same canvas but express nothing. Similarly, it is not 
the physical or mechanical fact of language that has signifi- 
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cance, but the idea expressed therein. So it is not the myth 
that is of consequence, but the values it serves to express. 
Above all else we ought to remember the new content that 
Christianity introduced into the external forms of Orphism. 
At this point one may say without hesitation that the essential 
character of the Orphic Zagreus is immensely different from 
that of the Pauline Christ. It could not be otherwise, since 
there was nothing behind the Orphic myth, while behind the 
Christian myth there was Jesus. For an Orphic who lost faith 
in the Orphic myth, nothing was left, while for a Christian 
who loses faith in the Pauline myth there remains the person 
of Jesus, the prophet, the master, the friend. Exactly for this 
reason the Pauline myth contain values not to be found in the 
Orphic myth. In view of that fact it would really be wasting 
time to stop to prove the enormous superiority of Christianity 
when compared with the ritualism or magic of the Orphic re- 
ligion, with its barbaric myth, its complicated and primitive 
initiations, and its materialistic eschatology. 
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TUDIES of early life have made it clear that preliterate 
man did not divide and specialize his activities as do 
modern men. Nor did he have words to express the 

various interests which are now characterized as religion, busi- 
ness, and art. It is a striking fact that in the Bible and other 
sacred texts the term religion scarcely appears, although it is 
the dominant interest. Ceremonials of celebration of great 
events in the history of a people and of their recurrent experi- 
ence with the procession of the seasons are the conspicuous 
facts of religion. In these ceremonials many forms of activity 
are blended which under later and more highly individualized 
functions develop into artistic expression. All of the arts are 
potentially within the ceremonial. The ceremonial ground, 
located in some secluded spot secure from observation by 
forbidden eyes, is the forerunner of the inclosed, protected 
space of architecture. The dress and ornamentation of the 
participants, worked out in a wealth of symbolism, are pro- 
phetic of the garb and insignia of priests and clergymen. The 
cult-lore, recited or chanted, becomes the sacred literature 
refined into poetry and the forms of elevated speech. Flaming 
torches change into chaste and delicate candles and the sweet 
incense of the altar. The rhythmic beat of drums and tom- 
toms grows into the strains of organ music. Mimetic dances 
evolve into solemn processionals and into postures of rever- 
ence and petition. Encompassing clouds of witnesses are sym- 
bolized by ancestral tablets, statues and pictures of saints 
and deities. The whole intricate scene, originally acted out 
in great detail is sublimated into a wealth of symbolism and 
imaginative dramatization.. 
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The central themes of the ceremonials vary from one 
people to another under the influence of their habitat and 
history. The Egyptians developed a great cult of the dead. 
Successive dynasties reveal by their monuments and tombs 
the increasing attention and skill lavished upon their mauso- 
leums, the figures of the dead, the statues of servants em- 
ployed in their occupations for the deceased, the articles of 
personal adornment, and enormous treasures of household 
furnishings, royal dress, and magical emblems. This refine- 
ment of technique and care of detail indicate the emergence 
of the various arts. Inlaid work in precious woods and stones 
and illuminated texts within the series of sarcophagi were 
also done with infinite care. The temples of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, and Greece bear witness to the same process 
working in the materials and interests peculiar to these peo- 
ples. When Solomon built his temple in Jerusalem he brought 
skilled workmen from neighboring cities to adorn it with 
handiwork to express the genius and faith of the Israelite 
shepherds now become a nation and a more self-conscious 
body of worshipers of Jehovah. 

The same process goes on in the great religious bodies 
within Christian history. All of them carry in the heart of 
their rituals the symbolism of the life and death of their high- 
est deity. They re-enact, as the most sacred feature of their 
faith, the drama of man’s participation in the power and sav- 
ing grace of Christ. The celebration of the mass, or the Lord’s 
Supper, is the expression of the historic conception and central 
office of the Christian religion. It puts into action the meaning 
of the atonement and the recovery of man from the depths of 
sin to an eternal life of blessedness and peace. Around that 
focal point are built the cathedrals, the processionals, the 
music, the altars, and the ministries of priests and prophets. 
Christian art, as the shrines and galleries of Christian lands 
testify, creates its pictures, its statues, its vestments, its 
carvings, its candelabra and crucifixes, with the utmost 
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thought, affection, and skill to embody as effectively as pos- 
sible the meaning and power of the redemptive work of Christ. 
Even Protestant churches of the puritan tradition do their 
utmost with their resources of wealth and culture to enhance 
those few forms which they cherish. For them the emphasis 
falls most upon the arts which appeal to the ear and to the im- 
agination: music, oratory, and poetry. 

In this process is revealed the nature of religion from the 
side of its relation to art. When dealt with separately and 
stated in terms of its characteristic functions, art may be said 
to be a means of self-expression. It furnishes the means and 
methods for the fullest and richest expression of man’s ex- 
perience. It employs forms and symbols for putting the im- 
mediate and concrete events into settings and perspectives 
which are idealistic and imaginative. It combines the real and 
the ideal, the immediate and the remote, the casual and the 
meaningful. It illuminates the present with the inheritance 
of the past and with the outreaches of the future. By it the 
instant and the given are generalized upon the scale of the 
wished for and the possible. Perceptual experience is magni- 
fied by the conceptual. Events are represented with their im- 
plications and irradiating consequences. Particular deeds are 
displayed with their meanings. The thread of a human life 
which may appear small and tenuous in its prosaic routine and 
hard sequence of events is- revealed as imbedded in a great 
texture of fabrics and patterns, colored and toned in a wealth 
of relations. The “Song of the Lark,” by Breton, takes a 
simple peasant girl in the field at sunrise and portrays in her 
posture and uplifted face her rapt response to this voice of 
nature. It suggests realms to which her spirit answers with 
eagerness and wonder. She is then not merely a drudge of the 
soil, but upon her face glows the evidence that she responds to 
an ideal life of joy and beauty. She typifies unnumbered 
peasants regal with a life rich in dreams and shapes which 
hallow and transform the workaday life of toil and care. And 
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thus not only is she a type of peasant life, but of all human be- 
ings. Therefore everyone finds something akin to himself in 
her listening, wistful face. The picture is also the expression 
of the artist. By it he has released his own spirit and conveyed 
the meaning of a common scene in terms of the idealization of 
an ordinary, familiar situation whose beauty and significance 
would too easily escape the eye. 

Art is just this interpretation of the artist, his enlargement 
of the meaning and potency of life. He makes natural events 
vibrant with his own imaginative conception of their ideal 
portent. But this is not the work of professional artists alone. 
It is the characteristic achievement of all significant human 
living. In the degree to which any man puts into his life im- 
aginative construction of thought and feeling he is an artist. 
This he may do to some extent in any kind of work, in building 
houses, operating a business, directing organizations, playing 
games, making scientific experiments, as well as in writing 
poetry or composing music. Wherever he contributes thought 
and enrichment of inventive skill to his activity in the pursuit 
of ends he adds the refinement of art. In this sense all crea- 
tive, orderly, effective effort has an artistic quality. The 
subject matter may be found in the humblest enterprises or 
in the most comprehensive and refined endeavors. Viewed in 
this way the common distinction between the industrial and 
the fine arts is resolved into a difference of materials and tech- 
nique. In both there is the same constructive, idealizing proc- 
ess of reflection and skilful execution. Religion as a practical 
enterprise, the quest for salvation, exemplifies this kind of 
activity. It conceives the simplest acts as moving within a 
larger perspective, and encourages devotion to them in their 
ideal bearings and significance. It gives a cup of cold water in 
the name of divinity and cares for the wounded man by the 
wayside as if he were a cherished neighbor. The plainest and 
most alien human being is for religion never a means only, but 


a final and supreme end in himself. 
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Art is therefore unifying: it orders and harmonizes the 
diverse and disparate elements of experience into forms and 
patterns which make them contributory to significant ends. 
It brings the brute facts of impulse and physical existence 
within a frame of ideas and projected plans. Because of this, 
every fragment of a work of art becomes a symbol of the 
whole and calls for reinstatement within the total structure 
to which it proclaims itself to belong. Like the arm or torso 
of a broken statue, it defines and proclaims the lines and pro- 
portions of the entire body from which it has been severed. 
No matter how great the complexity of detail or how numer- 
ous the parts, every feature carries the character and quality 
of the whole. The greatest art is that which reflects in every 
part the richest and most far-reaching life. Works of art are 
therefore identified with the whole life of the peoples which 
produce them and with the entire culture which they achieve. 
A Greek vase or a Roman lamp carries the marks of the Greek 
spirit or of the Roman genius. Each expresses the soul of the 
race from which it sprang. Even within the great diversity of 
theme and motif which different arts and artists employ there 
still pervade them all the strange likeness and distinguishing 
character of specific race and time. The unity which the artist 
consciously labored to achieve is thus attained within a deeper 
and encompassing unity of unconscious attitude and trend of 
life. The satisfaction which a work of art evokes is partly 
due to its making explicit in more adequate expression this 
underlying unity. Partly also it is due to the further projec- 
tion of the mind or spirit of a culture into new forms which add 
enrichment without destroying the continuity of spirit. 

Art is therefore creative as well as reproductive. When it 
becomes merely repetitious and only multiplies copies of mas- 
terpieces it is decadent and stricken with age. Living art con- 
tinues to extend its themes and to display novel forms. The 
so-called ‘‘classic” types of art content themselves with ad- 
herence to traditional forms and make their stand upon cor- 
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rectness of “form.” Romantic art, at the other extreme, mini- 
mizes the form and stresses fresh impulse and intensity of 


feeling. Each becomes one-sided and inadequate, and the op- 
position between them calls for the resolution of the conflict 


in modes which keep the form flexible under the requirements 


of fresh insight, but also strengthen the new impulses by 
shaping them in favorable and sustaining forms. Art, like re- 


ligion, moves with the general life of society. In an age of 


settled and stable conditions it emphasizes and elaborates the 
established and traditional, while in a time of change and 


aspiring outlook it takes on new réles and projects prophetic, 


adventurous ideals. Whether it glorifies the past or turns con- 
fidently to the future depends upon the temper of the age or 


upon the social group or school of thought with which it is al- 


lied. The humanistic painting and sculpture of the Renais- 
sance illustrate the embodiment of the novel and forward- 


looking tendencies as over against the settled and reminiscent 


products of the medieval period. 

Another function of art may be described as the objectifi- 
cation and stabilization of the ideal values reached in the great 
experiences of individuals and communities. The master-ar- 
tists are the understanding and articulate souls who portray 
the insight and emotions of a people in symbols which perpet- 
uate in enduring stone and canvas and drama the great hours 
of the spirit. In such symbols these values become available 
for less discerning men and for the renewal of noble sentiment 
for all who need to be reminded and inspired anew. It is in the 
works of art that the transient vision and luminous moments 
of the profoundest minds are caught up and fixed in shapes 
and tones which endure and continue to radiate inspiring 
ideals. Through them men find their better selves again and 
are lifted to the heights of their fairest dreams. In such sym- 
bols there is always more than has been made explicit, for it 
is their very nature to suggest more than they express. The 


mind dwells upon them with the sense of inexhaustible wealth, 
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of fruitful and fructifying contemplation. Such symbols are 
alive with stimulating power. The lines and arches of Gothic 
architecture continue to greet the eye with new invitations to 


aspiration and assurances of grace and strength. The stone 


tracery never rests, but continues to evolve new mysteries. 


Lights and shadows play through it in endless variety. The 


cathedral itself is the embodiment of the drama which it shel- 


ters. Along its floor runs the pattern of the cross. Over the al- 


tar glows the light of faith. The arches leap toward heaven, 
and in the niches stand the guardian, protecting spirits. Even 


the fantastic gargoyles escaping from the roof signify the evil 
sprites which have been driven forth and made powerless by a 
mightier hand. No wonder that a cathedral is a congenial 
place for man to meditate upon the meaning of his life and 


upon the riches of his spiritual possessions. 
It is no accident that religion has supplied to art so much 


material and so much inspiration. The casual traveler through 
the scenes of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome cannot fail to note after the lapse of so many centuries 
that the most enduring monuments in every place are the tem- 
ples and the shrines of man’s faith. They were built with enor- 
mous labor and at fabulous cost. The gigantic columns, as at 
Baalbek, still stand like sentinels about the immense temple 
areas, witnessing to the mighty effort their builders made to 
represent in permanent form their religious piety and devo- 
tion. The most frequent figures of stone and bronze, in tem- 
ples, homes, and tombs, are the figures of the gods and of wor- 
shipers in processions and at the sacred altars. It is still true 
that in the galleries of Europe and America religious subjects 
dominate to a striking extent. If contemporary artists occupy 
themselves more with nature and other “‘secular”’ subjects, it 
may be said also that their art lacks something of the signifi- 
cance and strength of religious art. Our art, like our idealisms 
generally, is short-breathed in a transition period where the 


old systems have lost their appeal and the new have not yet 
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found adequate interpretation either in ideas or in imagina- 
tive symbolism. When the larger problems of life and death 
are undergoing criticism and skeptical uncertainty they do not 
furnish the same opportunity for artistic representation as 
when the whole society is bound together in common concep- 
tions and practices, And in America we are yet occupied pre- 
dominantly with the exploitation of natura) resources, with 
business and engineering, with the immediately practical prob- 
lems of industry, and with the sciences and politics bound 
up with this industrial revolution. Our art is therefore highly 
self-conscious, hesitant, and piecemeal. It does not venture 
upon the greater themes which are necessary to great epics 
and dramas, paintings and sculptures. In the great ages of art 
it was a more natural, and in a sense a less independent, devel- 
opment. The artist worked within the religious atmosphere 
and his interest was absorbed in the expression of the ideas 
and the forms set by the spiritual life. He did not think so 
much of art for art’s sake, but was occupied with the more ad- 
equate representation of the experiences which the imagina- 
tive life of the people sought and enjoyed. 

From these various points of view religion and art may be 
seen to have much in common, religion furnishing themes and 
the projection of ideals, while art refines and makes vivid, sta- 
bilizes and enhances them. Religion seeks for its ceremonials 
the highest and purest forms available—offerings without 
blemish—and art is occupied with just this purification and 
idealization of all the subjects with which it deals. But there 
are conceptions of both art and religion which put them in 
sharp contrast. In general such conceptions arise where either 
one becomes separated from the living stream of experience 
and takes on the character of an isolated or overdeveloped 
tendency. 

One such contrast springs from the conception of art in 
terms of its technique, where it is concerned to an extreme de- 
gree with its means and forms. This is sometimes what is 
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meant by “art for art’s sake.” In that conception there is 


searcely a place for ideals or ends. It is not interested in 


“ideals,” but only with lines or colors or rhythm or tones. The 


artist has no “story” or purpose in mind beyond the represen- 
tation of an impression or a fancy, and the observer is told 
that he should regard himself as free to make of it what he 
will or can. Of course religion, being set for the realization of 
ends, for salvation of some kind, feels that such art is alien 
and remote. But this tendency of religion to be practical and 
to achieve results may lead also to an overemphasis on imme- 
diate ends, and such emphasis only widens the breach between 
the two fields. Art then appears to religion like a student of 
music absorbed in the practice of “exercises”? who never pro- 
duces a melody or weaves the elements of tone and cadence 
into a whole, 

Opposition between these interests often arises from mak- 
ing one historic and the other contemporaneous. Art for some 
people is only what they see in museums and identify with the 
life of the Greeks or ancient Japan. Then its subjects are far 
removed from religion as they know it. There is an inheritance 
in the traditions of Christianity from the Hebrew taboos 
against pictorial and plastic art which heightens this antago- 
nism, for the Hebrews observed with strict devotion the injunc- 
tion not to make to themselves any graven image of god or man. 
It was to them a safeguard against idolatry, but it became also 
an inhibition with reference to the production and the use of 
most of the arts. There was present, too, no doubt, a natural 
antipathy to the cultivation of anything so characteristic of 
the gentile world as the arts of sculpture and drama. Christi- 
anity has felt the force of this tradition, especially in its puri- 
tanic sects. Only a limited development of literature and of 
music and of architecture has been accepted by this Hebraic- 
Puritan attitude. And any Christian, belonging to any oi the 
traditional forms of that faith, may feel himself in a merely 
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“worldly” atmosphere the moment he steps into any but the 
ecclesiastical sections of modern galleries. 


On the other hand, thoroughly modern artists may share 
the widespread impression of many who are trained in the cur- 


rent cu)ture, that religion is at home only in the past and rep- 


resents a lingering survival of a system which is no longer 
vital, while to them art seeks its subjects in the life of the pres- 
ent day. Or, if they appreciate the artistic quality of certain 
religious subjects, they do so, not for the theme or the ideal- 
ism, but only for the perfection of the artistry. To them such 
works are just “quaint,” a more or less unconsciously patron- 
izing judgment which human beings are apt to pass upon what- 
ever lies outside their own times and customs, 

To the religious mind there is something lacking in artistic 


activity which devotes itself to small, superficial, or limited 
subjects. Much current poetry is of this character, dealing as 


it does in a few lines with a single sensuous impression such as 


the color of a passing cloud. In the effort to avoid al) interpre- 
tation by remaining within the terms of pure description the 


artist forfeits the scope and fulness of experience which are 


necessary to the proper exercise of his gift. At least for reli- 


gion the refusa) to go beyond the given sensations and the 


passing moment of time deprives experience of all that makes 
it worthy to be registered or remembered. Religion, at its best, 


does not ignore the immediately rea) nor the infinitesimally 
small, but it sees them in their relations and follows the nat- 


ural tendency of the mind and imagination to fill out the scene 


and include the movement of expanding interests. 
Art also becomes foreign and antithetic to religion when it 


calls attention to itself by overemphasis upon its technique or 
by its effort to produce effects. It is repelling to have a per- 


former betray an undue amount of satisfaction with himself in 


his role. The actor who struts or shouts or moves mincingly in 


his manner obscures the character he plays unless it is his part 
to exhibit burlesque or buffoonery-.. Even then the act becomes 
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more effective under restraint or by the submergence of the 
technique within the movement of the plot. At times the stage 


effects overwhelm the theme and draw attention to them- 


selves. This principle is nowhere more important than in the 


use of art in religious ceremonia)s. The requirement here is 


called “sincerity.” If a minister gives the impression of acting 
his part, or of striving for fine phrases, or of introducing de- 
vices of elocution, he is that moment shorn of power. At once 
he stands over against the task he has undertaken and ob- 
scures what it is his function to clarify and enhance, The qual- 
ities required are naturalness, simplicity, and unalloyed de- 
votion. Consciousness of the arts employed is likely to be as 
disastrous as those forms of self-consciousness which call at- 
tention to the person through awkwardness or confusion. The 


highest art loses itself in the action for which it is employed, 
and is so much a part of the whole that it is discerned only 


with difficulty . 
The quality required in genuine art is that quality which 


is lost when it is commercialized. It is difficult to describe, but 


it is easy to recognize, for the feeling for his vocation must be 


such that the artist cannot allow himself to be influenced by 
the thought of financia) reward. When that happens some- 


thing inimical to real achievement appears, something which 
threatens the spirit of true workmanship, In this sense true 


art is thoroughly disinterested. It is absorbed in its represen- 


tation of experience and in the expression of what the artist 


beholds. Any other interest than the setting forth of what is 


seen and felt is a prostitution of power and talent. Just be- 
cause the artist has had to learn by self-criticism and by much 
conscious effort to master his materials and his technique, he 
may have difficulty in forgetting them and merging them in 


the execution of his task. Unless the artist is first of all and 
continually an actively experiencing human being he is in dan- 


ger of becoming artificial and inadequate to employ his gifts 
in the spirit of genuine art. It is important that the conscious- 
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ness of art be absorbed and made oblivious of itself in the rep- 


resentation of adequate subjects. 

In other words, aesthetic appreciation is at last, not the 
contemplation of the technique of the artist, but the enjoy- 
ment of the subject delineated with such understanding and 
skill as to make it appealing as a whole. Otherwise, aesthetic 
demands could be as well satisfied with a poor subject as with 
a good one. There would be no moral quality necessary for 
great art. But in reality the contemplation of a noble subject 
done with insight and feeling renders more satisfaction than 
an inferior subject treated with the same ability. Undoubted- 
ly shoes may be polished artistically, but that process could 
scarcely elicit art of the quality and significance which could 
be wrought into a temple or into the portrait of a hero. In 
other words, works of art differ as much in terms of their sub- 
jects as in the manner of their execution. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the function of art is to 
state it in terms of the enhancement and ease which it lends to 
whatever it touches. Whatever gives to the beholder the sense 
of release and enlargement has for him the aesthetic quality. 
Whenever a person performs his task with skill and mastery, 
with energy and pleasure, he is an artist, whether driving a 
motor car or painting pictures. Any object which conveys to 
the spectator the impression of grace and ease in its construc- 
tion and of free adaptation to its use is a beautiful object. Or 
anything which awakens pleasing associations and symbolizes 
the charm of delightful companionships or stirs the imagina- 
tion toward ideal tasks is so far beautiful. A graceful, fleet 
runner, a swift-moving, circling plane, a ship under full speed, 
a scientist delicately testing solutions in his laboratory are 
aesthetic because they express with free co-ordination the skill 
of the performers and awaken admiration and appreciation in 
the onlooker. 

Undoubtedly much passes for art which is felt to be such 
because of quite extraneous elements. Antique objects tend to 
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elicit appreciation beyond their importance in the society in 
which they were produced. It is interesting to see things 


judged beautiful simply on the ground of being rare or old. 
Correspondingly, things are often rejected from the sphere of 


art on the ground of their novelty. Those who are most sat- 
isfied with Gothic architecture hesitate to admit that the mod- 
ern steel sky-scraper is beautiful. Generally, people do not 
think of any machine as a beautiful object: steam shovel, 
motor car, linotype, or locomotive engine. But the man who 
handles any of these is likely to have a very real affection for 
them and to see in them that release of power and mastery of 
circumstance which belong to art. 

Art is significant to religion in the balance and proportion 
which it requires. In the pursuit of great causes, such as are 
involved in religion, there is a tendency to strain and to fa- 
natical narrowness and intensity. The cultivation of these 
interests with the artist’s soul encourages wider perspectives 


and better-balanced proportions. 
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REAT issues are involved in the so-called “religious 


question” in Mexico. The present discussion be- 

tween the Italian government and the Papacy, the 
question of the wisdom of electing a Catholic to the presiden- 
cy of the United States, the tendency of other Latin-American 
countries to follow Mexico’s example, recent legislation af- 
fecting religious schools in China, are only a few illustrations 
that the world is rethinking the question of relation of church 
and state, as it is rethinking other fundamental matters. The 
bitterness of the struggle in Mexico, which has been trans- 
ferred also across the border, both North and South, makes 
it still more difficult for a Protestant to write impartially on 
a subject which involves the deepest things which divide 
Catholics and Protestants. The author can only say that he 
honestly tries to do justice to both the Mexican government 
and the church in a brief discussion which necessarily omits 
many important considerations. Doubtless a Roman Catholic 
student, honestly seeking with like impartiality to survey and 
interpret the same range of facts, might choose from different 
sources which would imply different conclusions. 

All people who believe in religion and in the pure pur- 
poses of the majority of its priests, whatever may be the faults 
of the minority, cannot help but feel a deep sympathy with 
the suffering Roman Catholic church in the present deadlock 
between it and the government. All who believe in the free- 
dom of the church to hold high the banner of the spirit and 
not suffer the state to lower it for political and nationalistic 
purposes must also realize that here is a fundamental issue, 
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the outcome of which may have grave consequences for all 
religions, whichever one may happen to be in a particular ma- 
jority at a particular time. 

The major consideration for North America to have in 
mind in studying this question is the fundamental difference 


between the religious situation in their country and in Mexi- 
co. The historical study of the question would seem therefore 


to be the only method by which to present it truthfully. 


EARLY SUPERVISION OF CHURCH UNDERTAKEN 
In the very beginning of the Colonial era Pope Alexander 
VI granted to the Spanish crown the oversight and practical 


control of ecclesiastical affairs, even agreeing that no papal 


bull or order should be sent to America without first receiving 
the approval of the Council of the Indies. A concordat be- 


tween the Holy See and the Crown of Castille on the eleventh 
of January, 1553, granted the latter the right to appoint all 


archbishops, bishops, heads of monasteries, and other ec- 
clesiastics who were to serve not only in the kingdoms of Gra- 


nada but also in the Indies. 
Pope Julius II issued a bull in which he declared: “‘The 


right of patronage to the churches of the Indies is granted 


to their majesties Fernando and Juana, according to these 
terms: ‘No metropolitan church, cathedral, .. .. in the In- 


dies shall be permitted to erect any building without special 


permission from their majesties.’ ” 

Prescott’s History of the Catholic Kings treats extensively 
of this matter. When the episcopacy of Cuenca in Spain was 
vacant, Pope Sixtus IV appointed his nephew, not a Spaniard, 
but a Genoese. Isabel, the Catholic queen, refused to accept 
the nomination. A rupture between the Vatican and Spain 
was imminent. Queen Isabel recalled her papal legate and 
invited the Catholic monarchs to a general council to investi- 
gate the evils in the church and to study ways of reform. But 


the Pope apologized and issued a papal bull relinquishing to 
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the Catholic ruler of Spain the right to approve all nomina- 
tions to ecclesiastical positions in Spain’s dominions. 


This struggle in Europe, which was little more than a con- 
test between two rival temporal powers, was early trans- 
ferred to Mexico. It has continued up to the present day. 
That a dominant Catholic country like Mexico can support 
the government in its struggle against the church (so surpris- 
ing to foreigners) is explained in about the same way that is 
the challenge that the good Catholic Queen Isabel issued to 
the Pope in the sixteenth century. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE BEGAN IN 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


A study of the historical background of the struggle shows 
how the church came to occupy such a large place in Mexican 
political and economic life during the three hundred years of 
the colonial period and the first few decades of independence, 
not only because of ecclesiastical organization, but because 
of the education and training of the priests, who held many 
important political and economic positions. 

In 1644 a petition of the Ayuntamiento of Mexico to 
Philip IV requested him to stop the foundation of religious 
houses, which held half the property in the country, to sus- 
pend ordination, because there were 6,000 unemployed priests, 
and to suppress feast days because there were at least two 


a week. 


The church attained to such power that it was able to 
have ecclesiastics appointed as viceroys. The Inquisition was 


extended to Mexico in 1571 and was not abolished until the 
early part of the nineteenth century. This was a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the hierarchy, and was a vital factor 
in enabling it to amass vast wealth and secure all sorts of spe- 
cial privileges which lasted until nearly the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

Take for example the fight in 1624 between Archbishop 
Juan Perez de Serna and the viceroy, the Marquis of Gelves. 
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The viceroy had taken a decided stand against certain abuses, 
such as the practice of some men and women of having por- 


traits of their lovers painted with the insignia of saints, the 


selling of pulque to the Indians, the taking of gifts by the 


archbishop, and his selling meat from his own house at an 
exorbitant price. The prelate resented the insult. The fight 


began and people took sides. Affairs were brought to a crisis 
by the viceroy setting a guard over Melchor Perez, who, 


guilty of certain abuses, had fled for refuge to the convent 


of Santo Domingo. The archbishop ordered the withdrawal of 
the guard and excommunicated the viceroy. The bishop of 


Puebla removed the ban of excommunication. The arch- 
bishop was then removed by force from the city, which so 
angered the populace that they threatened the officers of the 


law and set on fire the government palace. 

When the tumult was at its height the archbishop re- 
turned, followed by 4,000 men. The bells pealed forth their 
joy, the churches were reopened, and the viceroy was vir- 
tually deposed and forced to flee. The only punishment in- 
flicted on the archbishop by the king was to transfer him to 
another see. 

The Jesuits began to acquire dominance in colonial life 
quite early, and this afterward became so preponderant that 
in 1767 Charles III of Spain banished that order from Mexico 
as from other Spanish colonies. The same monarch, after 
another thirty years, decreed the seizure of vast properties 
belonging to various religious orders. In the Napoleonic pe- 
riod the conflict between church and state was acute. Joseph 
Bonaparte, when placed on the Spanish throne, decreed that 
the church lands should be completely transferred to state 
ownership. He also ordered the dissolution of one-third of 
the convents in Mexico. After 1814, however, when the Bona- 
partes were defeated, Ferdinand VII was restored to the 
throne of Spain and the church was given a more privileged 
position. A little later affairs in Spain were such that the 
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clerical elements in Mexico again feared that a liberal govern- 
ment at Madrid would enforce the provisions of the Bona- 
parte constitution of 1812. Accordingly, the church supported 
Iturbide in the independence movement that resulted in the 
establishment of the short-lived empire, the fundamental law 
of which provided that “every Mexican has the obligation to 


profess the religion of his Fatherland.” 

A study of the laws of the /udias, which contained the 
carefully drawn legal code for the government of the Ameri- 
can colonies of Spain, shows numerous laws intended to con- 
trol the abuses of the clergy, as the Spanish crown looked upon 
it. The Spanish kings opposed strenuously the exercising of 
priestly functions by foreigners in their American colonial 


possessions.” 

* Among these numerous prohibitions are found the following: 

“We command that our viceroys, presidents, and governors do not present any 
person for an ecclesiastical office who is not a native of Spain, according to the laws 
of this book, unless he has an order of naturalization given by us [Libro I, Tit. VI, 
Ley 31]. 

“That dispatches from the Pope which are not sent through the Council of the 
Indias be held and not executed [Libro I, Tit. IX, Ley 3]. 

“The prohibition of foreign ecclesiastics from enjoying benefits and pensions 
[Libro I, Tit. III, Ley 1]. 

“Plan for payment of churches being erected [Libro I, Tit. II, Ley 2]: That 
inventories of church property should be made [Libro I, Tit. II, Ley 20], and the 
legal forms prescribed to be used by ecclesiastics for property acquired before enter- 
ing the churches [Libro I, Tit. VII, Ley 39]. 

“That to the officials of the King be intrusted the collection of tithes [Libro I, 
Tit. XV, Ley 1]. 

“That the prelates exile priests judged by the viceroy to be of bad character 
[Libro I, Tit. XII, Ley 11]. 

“That prelates may ordain priests from among the Mestizos [Libro I, Tit. VII, 
Ley 7]. 

“That archbishops order priests to teach the Spanish language to the Indians 
[Libro I, Tit. XIII, Ley 5). 

“That all Jesuits be banished from Spain and the Indias and their properties 
confiscated” [Recop. Libro I, Tit. XX VI, Ley 3]. 

Other important royal orders were: Seizure by civil authorities of charity 
funds, December 6, 1804 (Ced. del Archivo General de la Nacion) ; prohibition that 
testators should leave their property to their father confessors or to their kinsmen or 
churches (Dublan y Lozano, Legislacion Mexicana, 43); prohibition that pulpit 
orators expound anything more than evangelical doctrines and correction of vices 

Dublan y Lozano, Legislacion Mex., 153); circular abolishing the Inquisition (pub- 
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So great was the wealth of the church in Mexico in the 
early years of the nineteenth century that the Spanish Crown, 
after an investigation, declared that the so-called “benevolent 
funds” of the church amounted to some $45,000,000, nearly 
all of which were invested in mortgages on the choicest prop- 
erties in Mexico. Large landholdings were frequently be- 
stowed upon the church. A typical example of the growth of 
church estates is given in the following extract from a letter 
written about 1640 by the bishop of Puebla, Juan de Palafox 
y Mendoza, to Father Horacio Garochi: “In this place... . 
the fathers began with a very moderate and small estate fifty 
years ago, and now they have fourteen very large ones. Fur- 
thermore, the estates of these kingdoms (in the New World) 
are not like those of Spain, of thirty-five to seventy acres of 
land, because here they are thirty to sixty square miles.” 

Against Bishop Palafox the Jesuits sent an armed force 
because of his denouncing them in a letter written to the Pope 
January 8, 1641. In that letter he told the Pope: 

I found, and it continues so, Holy Father, that almost all the re- 
sources, ready money, and wealth of these Provinces of North America 
are in the hands of Jesuits, since they are owners of the largest farms; 
two of their colleges alone today own 300,000 head of sheep without 
counting other larger cattle. Other religious bodies and Cathedrals own 
scarcely three sugar mills, while the Jesuits alone own six of the largest 


and wealthiest and some of these sugar mills, Holy Father, are worth 
half a million pesos (Mexican dollars) or even more, and there are some 
worth near a million. 

There are farms which have an income of more than one hundred 
thousand pesos; one religious Province of the Jesuits has six of such 
farms. Besides all this they own farms of wheat and other seeds which 
are very large here; some have an extension of four or six leagues. The 
silver mines are very rich and productive. Their wealth and power are 
increasing with such speed that it will not be long before both ecclesias- 
tics and laymen will be their servants or beggars at the Jesuits’ doors. To 


lished in the Gazeta de Mexico, August 3, 1820); royal order that property of In- 


quisition be used for payment of national debt (Noticioso General de Mexico, 


No. 694). 
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their wealthy possessions, which are already excessive, they add what 
they earn by trade and negotiation of every kind, even of those which 
are improper to religious persons. They have meat-markets and slaughter 
houses; they manufacture a great many products and keep a big trade 
with China through the Philippine Islands. And with all this wealth and 
power they secure more and more wealth and power, to the damage of 
others and the downfall of themselves. They consider themselves so 
powerful already, Holy Father, that they refuse to respect the rights of 
others and to obey the public law is considered by them an injury to 
their own privileges and power. 

To defend their privileges they buy false witnesses. The temporal 
wealth of the Jesuits is such, Holy Father, in the New Spain that we 
bishops are very much perplexed, and for that reason we appeal to your 
Holiness. Each Jesuit has an income of at least 2,000 pesos while the 
other friars have only 150 pesos at the most. The Superior of the College 
of Puebla, Diego de Moroy, once said when somebody advised him not 
to do something improper: “Go to the devil! I have 70,000 pesos ready 
to buy justice and win this case.” 


Bishop Palafox was only one of the many ecclesiastical 
authorities that strove to correct the abuses that always de- 
velop in a church possessing great riches. 

The cathedrals themselves, handed down through the 
centuries, represented an enormous labor and expenditure. 
The Cathedral of Mexico, the largest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, cost {twofmillion [{dollars;] the {Cathedral of Oaxaca, 
even more. The Cathedral of Puebla necessitated an outlay 
for construction purposes of a million and a half; that of 
Aguas Calientes and Chihuahua, over $800,000; Zacatecas, 
$600,000; Merida and Jalapa, $300,000; San Juan Bautista, 
$250,000. Numerous church edifices represented an expendi- 
ture of more than a quarter of a million dollars. 

In citing these facts, it should be said that this article is 
discussing only the question of relations of the church and the 
state in Mexico, and not the spiritual work of the church. 
Amidst many difficulties and temptations the church did many 
fine pieces of service and often showed great sacrifice: 

? Obras de Palafox, Tomo I. 
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True it is that for two centuries the clergy had many responsibilities 
other than those relating directly to religious worship and their own sup- 
port. Until the eighteenth century education was provided practically 
everywhere in consequence of the initiative of individuals or of religious 
bodies (representative of society in one of its principal aspects), and it 
was the Church in Mexico that made available whatever means for edu- 
cation were to be had down to the end of the Colonial period. There- 
after, for half a century, such educational organization as existed in rural 
communities, and among the Indians, was provided exclusively under 
Church auspices. All organized charitable work, likewise, was carried on 
by the Church down to the beginning of the nineteenth century. That 
she bore, and sought to fulfill, the requirements of these responsibilities 
the Church in Mexico will unhesitatingly claim; and she can point to a 
remarkable record in just this connection.® 


In spite of such service, however, the Spanish Crown, and 
later the Republican government, saw great danger in the con- 
tinuous building up by the church of great economic power, 
protected by the fueros, which eliminated taxes and gave 
other special privileges. The attack by the Spanish govern- 
ment on the institution of mortmain was not directed at the 
church only, but also at the evil of huge landed estates in 
general. Army officers and clergy were kindred spirits and 
saw things with the same eyes. The fact of being a pure- 
blooded Spaniard was in itself a sort of certificate of aris- 
tocracy. The haciendas of the privileged classes became 
bulwarks of slavery or peonage and of all kinds of reaction. 
Indians were assigned officially to the owners of these great 
estates, and there began the combination of the landlord and 
the foreign priesthood to exploit the peons. 

The colonial period, with the enslaving and exploiting of 
the native by the foreign-directed hierarchy, lasted for three 
hundred years. It was during that time that most of the won- 
derful churches which dominate the Mexican landscape were 
built by forced labor. The great landed estates became the 
basis of most of Mexico’s evils, and lasted up until the revolu- 


*C. E. McGuire, “The Church and State Conflict in Mexico,” Current History 
(July, 1926). 
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tion began, in 1910, which had their destruction as one of its 
main objects. 


INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT LED BY A PRIEST 

It was against this system that Padre Hidalgo led his 
movement in 1810. He was a native Mexican parish priest. 
He resented the exploitation of his people and declared inde- 
pendence from Spain three hundred years after Cortes. It 
helps toward an understanding of the present religious situa- 
tion to remember that Hidalgo was a Mexican priest who led 
in the movement for liberty from Spain. Hidalgo himself 
failed. He was captured, excommunicated by the foreign- 
directed hierarchy, and shot. Here is an early explanation of 
the differences between a Mexican parish priest, who saw 
the needs of his people, who walked among them and helped 
them, and the foreign hierarchy, who often combined with 
the landlords to exploit them. 

In reality the difference between the European ecclesiastic 
and the Mexican parish priest was tremendous. There were 
priests in Indian villages near Mexico City that received no 
more than $50-$75 annually. Yet the income of the arch- 
bishop of Mexico has been estimated at $65,000; the bishop 
of Puebla, $55,000; the bishop of Michoacan, $50,000. Com- 
pare with these a cabinet minister’s salary, which at that time 
was $3,000. The devotion of the humble Mexican priest to 
his task has always been impressive. As Brantz Meyer wrote 
in 1844: “Throughout the Republic no persons have been 
more universally the agents of charity and the ministers of 
mercy than the rural clergy. The village curas are the advis- 
ers, the friends and protectors of their flocks. Upon all occa- 
sions they have constituted themselves the defenders of the 
Indians. They have interposed in all attempts at persecution 
and whenever the people were menaced with injustice, stood 
forth the champions of their outraged rights.” 


*Humbolt, Essays on New Spain, I, p. 201. 
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EARLY INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


Hidalgo represented that appeal of the Mexican priest 
and people to get away from foreign dominance and give the 
peon a chance. But he failed. For fifty years following there 
was a struggle: on the one hand the landed interests and 
the clericals; on the other, the liberals or anticlericals. Mexi- 
can independence was secured in 1821. The constitution of 
1824 declared: ‘The religion of the Mexican nation is and 
will be perpetually the apostolic Roman Catholic. The nation 
will protect it by wise and just laws and will prohibit the ex- 
ercise of any others.” By the constitution of August, 26, 1842, 
privileges of both the ecclesiastics and the military were con- 
firmed as follows: 

Art. 2. The nation professes the Roman Catholic apostolic religion, 
and will not tolerate the public exercise of any other. 

Art. 31. There shall be no other legal privileges than those conceded 
to the ecclesiastics and the military; but when they accept any duty or 
employment of a civil character, their causes and persons shall be subject 
to the authority designated by law. 


However, immediately after the establishment of the re- 
public, efforts began to limit clerical privileges. On February 
7, 1828, an order was given transferring to the state of Chi- 
huahua the building belonging to the Jesuit college in that 
state. In that same year the Desierto de los Carmelitas was 
declared the property of San Bartolo, Santa Rosa, and San 
Bernabé, towns of the federal district. The sale of the biones 
de temportalidades was ordered in 1829. Nevertheless the 
church seemed increasingly prosperous in spite of such minor 
confiscations of property. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the church’s wealth in Mexico was estimated at 65,- 
000,000 pesos. Following the independence movement its 
property was variously estimated from 169,000,000 pesos up- 
ward. 

The liberals resented this great wealth in the hands of the 
church as they also denounced the army, and an association 
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of these two groups was formed in consequence, attracting 
also the hacendados, private owners of large estates. Thus 
was the wealth concentrated to oppose the radicals. 

The liberals formally opened battle on June 6, 1833, when 
the minister of justice issued a circular advising the clergy 
that they were not to deal with political affairs from the pulpit 
and were to restrict their preaching to the Roman Catholic 
religion only.” The University of Mexico was suppressed, on 
the ground that it was entirely dominated by the priests who 
composed its faculty. All other colleges of the nation were 
made subject to a bureau known as the Direccidn de Instruc- 
cion Publica. 

On the twenty-seventh of the same month the congress 
came to the conclusion that the government should no longer 
enforce the collection of church tithes. These tithes had con- 
siderably decreased in recent years. In the five year period 
from 1806 to 1816 the income from this source amounted to 
10,691,300 pesos, whereas in the five-year period from 1829 
to 1833 they brought in only 5,211,628 pesos. The church was 
very much afraid that even this amount would be seriously 
decreased if something drastic were not done to block the pro- 
posed legislation.’ 

By the laws of December 17, 1833, and April 22, 1834, 
certain privileges were taken from the church and a more 
general secularization of church property proposed. 

The church replied by recalling its champion, Santa Ana, 
from retirement, who appeared in Mexico City, proclaimed 
the abolition of the federal system, dissolved Congress by 
military force, and promulgated a decree repealing all the 
enactments passed by Congress against the privileges and 
power of the church. 

‘It is interesting to note that this order, as most of the others of the early 
period, are the ones that are repeated in the present regulations, often supposed to 


represent new legislation. 


*The best treatment in English of this period is in Calcott, The Church and 


State in Mexico, chap. iv; see also McBride, Land Systems of Mexico, pp. 66-69. 
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The Archbishop of Mexico hailed this action with satis- 
faction, saying: “His victorious sword has come to the pro- 
tection of religion, and through his true Catholicism we have 
regained the peace, liberty and everlasting power of our 
Church.’”” 

Gomez Farias, the Liberal vice-president, was ordered to 
leave the country on pain of death, and Santa Ana was given 
a donation of $240,000 by the hierarchy. 

By 1850 the Catholic priests controlled two-thirds of the 
productive wealth of the country, dominated economic life, 
and monopolized the great opinion-forming agencies: religion, 
education, and charity. “So extensively were private prop- 
erties mortgaged in favor of the church that it is said that 
there was hardly a big farm in the whole republic which was 
entirely free from some such encumbrance.” 

The Bishop of Puebla at one time, arguing against the 
creation of a bank from the capital owned by the church, said: 
“The Church is doing this work that a bank would do without 
expenses; its coffers are banks better backed than those pro- 
posed. Here are common sources of prosperity, where the 
merchant and the farmer secure the necessary funds to save 
them from failure, and to improve their situation. Why take 
these funds that are being loaned with such good results to 


farmers and merchants?’”* 


REFORM MOVEMENT LED BY JUAREZ 


The greatest name in Mexico’s history is that of Benito 
Juarez, a pure-blooded Indian. He saw that not only Mexico 
must have liberty from Spain, but she must have ecclesiastical 
liberty. He therefore worked for the separating of the church 
and state, which was proclaimed in the constitution of 1857. 
Many of the laws which are attracting attention today as 
though they were new were written in the constitution of 

™These matters are treated in various annual Memoriae del Ministro de 
Justicia y Negocios Eclesiasticos, 


® Coleccion Eclesiastica, 1V, 62. 
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1857. The movement that had begun with the expulsion of 
the Jesuits and the sale of their estates in 1767 was now com- 
ing to a head. On July 12, 1859, in a decree of twenty-four 
articles, it was provided that all property of regular and secu- 
lar clergy should be confiscated for the benefit of the nation. 
At the same time all religious fraternities and brotherhoods 
were suppressed, with a further prohibition against all such 
organizations for the future. Marriage was made a civil con- 
tract; civil judges were given the duty of registering births 
and deaths and the right to perform marriages. The clergy 
were denied the right to control cemeteries; and distinctively 
religious garbs were prohibited outside of churches. Religious 
toleration was granted for the first time in Mexico. Church 
schools were to be inspected. On February 2, 1863, the fol- 
lowing important additions were made to these provisions: 
Art. 1. All the property that the secular and regular clergy has been 


managing under various titles, whether in the shape of landed property 
or in whatever name or form it may have been held, comes under the 


dominion of the nation. 
Art. 5. The existent religious orders, regardless of the denomina- 
tion to which they may belong and of the purpose for which they may 


have been created, as well as archconfraternities, confraternities and 
brotherhoods united to the religious communities and the cathedrals or 


parishes or whatever other churches, are suppressed throughout the re- 
public. 


The liberals defended these drastic laws as being neces- 
sary for the saving of a Republican form of government. In 
those days, when the government proclaimed a law displeas- 
ing to the all-powerful hierarchy, one of its representatives 
would come on the street clothed in religious garb and lead 
a mob of fanatical people in protest against what the govern- 
ment had done and demand that these laws be suppressed. 
If there were not open bloodshed in the plaza in such a con- 
flict with the liberal elements, at least the government would 
usually have to surrender its position. 

Bancroft puts the situation as follows: 
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The clergy systematically opposed the Government, were hostile to 


religious toleration, freedom of thought and to a free expression of the 
press; they objected strenuously to equality before the law; they made 


war against civil marriages and registrations; opposed foreign coloniza- 
tion and public or any other education, unless it was wholly under 
ecclesiastical control; they demanded every aid and support from the 
laws and Government, and yet disallowed all subjection or responsibili- 


ties to them; they had large pecuniary resources which they used freely 


to accomplish their end, constantly availing themselves likewise of the 
low elements of ignorance and superstition. ... . 


The government’s answer to these conditions was the con- 
stitution in 1857, and sixty years later a re-enactment of the 
same, with additional provisions to curb the church’s temporal 
power, in 1917. 

The church so resented the work of Juarez that it appealed 
further to its foreign supporters and was instrumental in 
bringing Maximilian from Austria to establish an empire. 
But the little Indian with his ragged army of peons defeated 
this foreign invasion. Juarez died before he was able to put 
into effect his educational program. He represents the sec- 
ond great effort of Mexico to develop her own life for her own 
people. 

The attitude of the hierarchy to the Juarez program and 
the strong fight it was prepared to make is stated in the fol- 
lowing: 

MANDATE OF POPE PIUS IX 


Thus we make known to the faith in Mexico, and to the Catholic 
universe, that we energetically condemn every decree that the Mexican 
Government has enacted against the Catholic religion, against the 
Church, and her sacred ministers and pastors, against her laws, right, and 
property, and also against the authority of this Holy See. We raise our 
Pontifical Voice with apostolic freedom before you to condemn, reprove, 
and declare nil, void, and without any value, the said decrees, and all 
others which have been enacted by the civil authorities in such contempt 
of the ecclesiastical authority of this Holy See, and with such injury to 


the religion, to the sacred pastors, and illustrious men. 


®Quoted in “The Church and State Conflict in Mexico,” Current History 
(July, 1926). 
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THE DIAZ REGIME 

The successor of Juarez was Porfirio Diaz. While he was 
suspected at first, being opposed both by the hierarchy and 
the United States, he soon won both parties by his friendship. 
He winked at the reform laws; monasteries and nunneries be- 
gan to appear again in Mexico: and the church began to ac- 
quire property. He threw the country open to foreign capita), 
and at the end of his thirty years’ rule United States Consul 
Letcher estimated that North Americans owned over a bil- 
Vion dollars’ worth of property, and Europeans some three- 
quarters of a billion, out of a total national wealth of a little 
over three billions, About 54,000,000 acres of Mexican land 
had been transferred by warious methods, fair and foul, to 
foreigners. The Mexicans began to fee) that their govern- 
ment was “‘a mother to foreigners and the stepmother of Mex- 
icans.”” When they said that, not with flowers, but with can- 
non, Diaz passed off the stage. Jn 1911 he gave place to the 
present régime, represented by Madero, Carranza, Obregon, 
and Calles, and “Mexico for the Mexicans” became the cen- 
tral theme, 


THE PRESENT REGIME 


The present government claims that in the same way that 
it is trying to control the foreign Jandholders and foreign oil 
operators it is endeavoring to control] the foreign-directed ec- 
clesiastical organization. Peculiarly enough, it is doing this, 
not by an entirely new method, but by an appeal to the old. 
In giving land to the peon it appeals to a restoration of the 
old communal lands, ejidos, granted to the Indians many 
years ago. In dealing with the oil question it places petroleum 
back in the classification it held in the old days, as a part of 
the subsoil which belonged to the crown or the nation. In the 
same way it endeavors to deal with the church question by 
placing the church back under control proposed in pre-repub- 
lic days and in the constitution of 1857. In other words, the 
present régime in Mexico takes the position that the same for- 
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eigners and privileged classes against which every reform 
movement in Mexican history has been directed must now 
finally be put into a place where they can no longer dominate 
the country and hold back the orderly education and deyelop- 
ment of the twelve million peons who form three-fourths of 
the population. 

The first gun in the battle between the liberals and cleri- 
cals, following the retirement of Diaz, was seen in the or- 
ganization of the Catholic party. According to Luis Cabrera, 
“with De ja Barra’s accession to the presidency the Catho)ic 
clergy of Mexico believed the moment had arrived to organize 
themselves for the political struggle, and fo that end a politi- 
cal group was formed, under the patronage of the Catholic 
clergy, made up chiefly of big landowners.” 

Their first formal declaration of political reforms, dated 
December 12, 1913, made no mention of church reforms, but 
on June 11, 1915, in one of the darkest periods of the consti- 
tutiona)ist cause, the policy of the Carranza régime, bidding 
for the support of all parties, was announced as follows: 


The constitutional Jaws of Mexico known under the name of Laws 
of Reform, which establish the separation of the church and the state 
and which guarantee the individua) the right of worship in accordance 


with his own conscience and without offending public order, shall be 


strictly observed; therefore, no one shall suffer in his life, freedom and 
property because of his religious beliefs. Temples shall continue to be the 


property of the nation according to laws in force, and the Constitution- 
alist Government shall again cede for the purposes of worship those 


which may be necessary. 


Carranza continued to enforce the reform laws up to the 
time of the adoption of the new constitution, creating anew 
the government machinery by which they might be made ef- 
fective. On August 22, 1916, the following law was issued: 

1. So long as churches are open to the service of any creed they re- 
main assimilated to properties destined to a public service and subject to 
the oversight of the Department of Government, so far as concerns the 
exercise of the creed, and to the Department of Hacienda respecting mat- 
ters relative to their use, preservation and improvement. 
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2. The First Chieftancy, through the Department of Government, is 
the sole authority which can order the closing of churches in order to re- 
tire them from religious service and to consolidate their property. Con- 
sequently the local and municipal authorities must refrain from making 
decisions on this matter. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1917 
Six years after the constitutionalists had begun their 
struggles against the reactionary régime, they felt ready to 
work out a new fundamental law, which they did at Queré- 
tero, beginning February 5, 1917. The new constitution, 
which went into effect on May 1, followed largely the Consti- 
tution of 1857 in religious matters, but added several pro- 
visions. Article III states: 
Instruction is free. That given in public institutions must be secular. 
Primary instruction, whether higher or lower, given in private instruc- 


tions shall likewise be secular. 
No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall 


establish or direct schools of primary instruction. 
Private primary schools may be established only subject to official 


supervision. 

Private instruction in public institutions shall be gratuitous.'° 

Article V, of the 1917 constitution, regarding “the abridg- 
ment, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, 
whether by reason of labor, education, or religious vows,” is 
similar to that adopted in 1857 as far as it concerns the mo- 
nastic bodies. 

Article XIII is practically identical with Article XIII in 
the constitution of 1857 abolishing the ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary courts. 

Article XIV is drawn largely from one section of the re- 
form laws of 1874. It reads: 


Everyone is free to embrace the religion of his choice and to practice 
all ceremonies, devotions or observances of his respective creed, either in 


” Professor John Dewey, who has recently been in Mexico, wrote in The New 
Republic of September 23, 1926: “The fact that the country priests have used their 
enormous influence over the souls of their parishes to oppose the establishment of 
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places of public worship or at home, provided they do not constitute an 
offense punishable by law. 

Every religious act of public worship shall be performed strictly 
within the places of public worship, which shall be at all times under 
governmental supervision. 


The second portion of the famous Article XVII also con- 
solidates the position of the Mexican nation toward the 
wealth amassed through centuries of special privileges on the 
part of the church. It reads as follows: 

The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer real 
property or loans made on such property; all such real property or loans 
as may be at present held by the said religious institutions, either on 
their own behalf or through third parties, shall vest in the Nation, and 
any one shall have the right to denounce property so held. Presumptive 
proof shall be sufficient to declare the denunciation well founded. Places 
of public worship are the property of the Nation, as represented by the 
Federal Government, which shall determine which of them may continue 
to be devoted to their present purposes. Episcopal residences, rectories, 
seminaries, orphan asylums, or collegiate establishments of religious in- 
stitutions, convents, or any other buildings built or designed for the ad- 
ministration, propaganda, or teachings of the tenets of any religious 
creed shall forthwith vest, as of full right, directly in the Nation, to be 
used exclusively for the public services of the Federation or of the States, 
within their respective jurisdictions, All places of public worship which 
shall later be erected shall be the property of the Nation. 

Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, for 
scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid societies 
or organizations formed for any other lawful purpose shall in no case ac- 
quire, hold or administer loans made on real property, unless the mort- 
gage terms do not exceed ten years. In no case shall institutions of this 
character be under the patronage, direction, administration, charge or 
supervision of religious corporations or institutions, nor of ministers of 
any religious creed, or of their dependents, even though either the former 
or the latter shall not be in active service. 


rural schools has been at least one factor in causing the drastic decree for the laiciz- 
ing of all primary schools.” 
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The same articles in the constitution of 1857 which provide 
that the president, vice-president and senators and represen- 
tatives shall not be ministers of any religious creed are in the 
constitution of 1917. 

Article 130 of the 1917 constitution may be said to be the 
center around which the present storm in Mexico rages. Its 
first paragraph restates the first paragraph in Article 123 of 
the 1857 constitution, which we have referred to as the gene- 
sis of all the laws aimed at curtailing the special privileges of 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Mexico. It reads: ‘The 
Federal authorities shall have power to exercise in matters of 
religious worship and outward ecclesiastical forms such in- 
tervention as by law authorized. All other officials shall act 
as auxiliaries to the Federal authorities.” The article then 
goes on to state that: “The Congress shall not enact any law 
establishing or forbidding any religion whatsoever. Marriage 
and all other acts relating to the civil status of individuals 
shall appertain to the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil au- 
thorities.” _ 

It states that: “The law recognizes no juridical personal- 
ity in the religious institutions known as churches. Ministers 
of religious creeds shall be considered as persons exercising 
a profession, and shall be directly subject to the laws enacted 
on the matter.” 

It sets forth that: 

The State Legislatures shall have the exclusive power of determining 
the maximum number of ministers of religious creeds, according to the 
needs of each locality. 

Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of any religious creed, 
in Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creed shall, either in public or private meet- 
ings, or in acts of worship or religious propaganda, criticize the funda- 
mental laws of the country, the authorities in particular or the Govern- 
ment in general; they shall have no vote, nor be eligible to office, nor 
shall they be entitled to assemble for political purposes. 


Provisions are made for the procedure to be followed in 
dedicating new temples of worship for public use, and for the 
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care and maintenance of places of worship, and responsibility 
is placed on caretakers who, together with the municipal au- 
thorities where the church is situated, shall be responsible for 
the exact performance of all the provisions laid down in this 
article. 

Article 130 also provides that: “Under no condition shall 
studies carried on in institutions devoted to the professional 
training of ministers of religious creeds be given credit or 
granted any other dispensation of privilege which shall have 
for its purpose the accrediting of the said studies in official in- 
stitutions.” 

Penalties are provided for the violation of this law: “No 
periodical publication which either by reason of its program, 
its title or merely by its general tendencies, is of a religious 
character, shall comment upon any political affairs of the na- 
tion, nor publish any information regarding the acts of the 
authorities of the country or of private individuals, in so far 
as the latter have to do with public affairs.” A further provi- 
sion states: “Every kind of political association whose name 
shall bear any word or any indication relating to any religious 
belief is hereby strictly forbidden. No assemblies of any po- 
litical character shall be held within places of public worship.” 

Article 130 concludes with the following provision as to 
the inheriting of wealth by the clergy: 


No minister of any religious creed may inherit, eitner on his own 
behalf or by means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occupied 
by any association of religious propaganda or religious or charitable pur- 
poses. Ministers of religious creeds are incapable legally of inheriting by 
will from ministers of the same religious creed or from any private indi- 
vidual to whom they are not related by blood within the fourth degree. 

All real and personal property pertaining to the clergy or to religious 
institutions shall be governed, in so far as their acquisition by private 
parties is concerned, in conformity with Article 27 ox this Constitution. 
[Article 27, it will be remembered, is the article which deals in detail 
with the legal capacity of the church to acquire, hold, or administer real 


property. } 
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Article 130 ends with the sentence: ‘No trial by jury shall 
ever be granted for the infraction of any of the preceding pro- 
visions.” 

THE HIERARCHY PROTESTS 


The Mexican hierarchy was not long in protesting the new 
constitution. The papal legate openly violated one of the 
provisions of the constitution. President Obregon expelled 
him from the country. When the hierarchy protested against 
his action, President Obregon addressed to the bishops a let- 
ter in which he stated: 

The Catholic religion requires of its ministers that they should nour- 
ish and guide the souls of believers. The revolution which has just ended 
requires that the government born of it should nourish the stomach, the 
brain, and the soul of each and every Mexican. In this basic conception 
of the two programs there is not only nothing mutually exclusive, but 
there should be on the contrary indisputable harmony. I regret very 
sincerely that certain members of the high Catholic clergy have not 
sensed the transformation which has occurred in the minds of the people 
toward a modern outlook in the course of which ineffectively abstract 
doctrines have day by day lost their influence, while effective social pro- 
grams have gained strength. To these latter the high Catholic clergy has 
not only denied its measure of co-operation but has actually opposed 
their development with systematic obstruction, particularly in those very 
features which are essentially Christian and the execution of which in no 
sense conflicts with the doctrine which the church in theory supports. If 
there has been any failure of harmony it is due chiefly to the divergence 
between the clergy’s theory and practice. 

It is certainly regrettable that the lack of sincerity of certain mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy causes a continuation of this ancient struggle, 
when the two programs could so well co-operate. If instead of continuing. 
to fight, and thereby inevitably losing ground, they would only work with 
us with the sole purpose of seeking the welfare of the people! 

I therefore call upon you with all the sincerity which characterizes 
the men of the revolution, and I exhort you for the good of our people 
that you neither calumniate nor injure the progress of that essentially 
Christian and humanitarian program which the Government seeks to de- 
velop in our country. Its oppressed classes have for many long and bitter 
years experienced sundry injustices and have missed the spirit of brother- 
hood and justice which should have prevailed in the directing upper 
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classes, who have neglected the noble part of man’s mission on earth and 
instead exerted all their efforts to pile up their material fortunes. I as- 
sure you with all sincerity that not only will you not encounter any 
obstacle in carrying out the tenets of your religion in this country, but 
that you will have the support and sympathy of every Mexican. We ask 
only that no systematic and unjustified obstruction be raised against the 
popular desires which have acquired such strength in the minds of the 
people that to deny their existence or to oppose their realization would 
merely reveal the utter ignorance of whoever should attempt either. 


The Obregon administration did not pass any regulatory 
laws providing for the enforcement of the constitution. Presi- 
dent Calles, however, seemed to feel the necessity of carrying 
to a logical conclusion the fundamental reforms relating to 
divisions of land, foreign holdings of property, and foreign 
dominance in religion. Laws on all of these subjects, applying 
the principles of the constitution, were issued in 1926 and 
1927 and caused the most strenuous opposition by the landed 
proprietors and the clergy. 

The orders issued by President Calles for the strict en- 
forcement of the religious laws were decreed following an at- 
tack on the government, through the press, because of its 
attitude toward religion. When a leading daily of Mexico 
City published for the third time such an attack, now signed 
by Archbishop Mora y del Rio, stating categorically that the 
church refused to obey the constitution, President Calles ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

One of these declarations, signed by the Archbishop of 
Mexico, was published in E/ Universal on February 4, 1926, 
as follows: 


The doctrine of the Church is invariable because it is the true divine 
revelation. The protests which the Mexican prelates have formed against 
the Constitution of 1917 in the articles which are opposed to liberty 
and religious dogmas will be maintained firmly. This protest has not 
been modified in large because it is derived from the doctrine of the 
Church. The information which El Universal published on January 27 
referring to the fact that a campaign will be begun against unjust laws 
contrary to natural rights is entirely correct. The episcopacy, the priests 
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and Catholics do not recognize and we will combat Articles III, V, 


XXVII, and then up to XXX of the present Constitution. We cannot 


change this attitude or for any reason vary it without being traitors to 
our faith and to our religion. 


President Calles replied that the whole question of the au- 
thority of his government was challenged and he must either 
enforce its authority or admit the supremacy of an ecclesias- 
ticism which had always opposed democratic government in 
Mexico. 

The Minister of the Interior immediately wrote to the 
Attorney-General asking that he proceed against the Arch- 
bishop for proclaiming his purposes not to obey the constitu- 
tion and for exciting the public to disobey law. On denying 
the charge, the Archbishop was acquitted. But the conflict 
increased. On July 2, 1926, the government issued a revised 
interpretation of the laws regarding the church, requiring the 
prompt registration of every church, the obedience of the law 
against foreigners serving as ministers, and the prohibition of 
primary schools’ teaching religion. 

‘The requirement that the churches register brought the 
whole question to a head. The registration meant the ac- 
knowledgment of the government’s ownership of the churches 
and its right to enforce the various provisions of the religious 
laws, The hierarchy’s reply to these orders was a refusal to 
obey and an order to all the clergy to cease functioning as of 
August 1, 1926. From that day until this no priest has func- 
tioned in the churches. The government insisted, however, 
that the churches remain open, and so they have. 

The government, after taking an inventory of these prop- 
erties, has insisted that the doors be kept open for the free 
exercise of religious rights and ceremonies. The hierarchy has 
forbidden the priests to officiate until the government has 
changed its policy. As a result, thousands of the faithful en- 
ter the churches to pray before the various images and are 


becoming accustomed to worshiping without the presence of a 
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priest. Everywhere now one finds people worshiping, the 
service being read by lay readers, very often women, but not 
from the chancel. The government holds that religious free- 
dom exists since there is no interference with religious rights 
conforming to law. 

Enforcement of the law has evidently been impartial in 
that all religions have been treated alike. Some foreign 
priests, who were not amenable to Mexican law, continued in 
some cases to officiate and were deported. Foreign Protes- 
tant ministers have ceased to function ecclesiastically, except 
those ministering to foreign colonies, which is permitted by 
the regulatory law. All Mexican Protestant ministers have 
registered and are continuing their work undisturbed. Some 
Catholic schools were temporarily closed upon inspection, but 
most of them have been reopened within the law. The “Schis- 
maticos,” the Independent Mexican Catholic church, is seem- 
ingly too weak to offer much future. 

The Calles government seems to be able to carry out its 
policies because a large section of the people, although nomi- 
nally Roman Catholics, are out of sympathy with the church’s 
program, 

President Calles has made several statements on the ques- 
tion since the deadlock between the government and the 
church began, August 1, 1926."* One that involves an ex- 
planation of the church’s program of resistance is the follow- 
ing, published in the New York Journal and El Excelsior on 
July 26, 1926: 

In regard to the questionnaire presented by Mr. John Page, corre- 
spondent of the Hearst newspapers, and in which he asked me, first, if the 
manifesto of the so-called National Defense League of Religious Liberty 
and its project to bring about the paralyzation of the social and economic 
life of the country is mutinous; secondly, if the project in question can 


affect in any way the life in Mexico, socially and economically; and, 


™ New York World, February 23, 1026; New York Times, August 10, 1926; P. 
E. Calles, “The Policies of Mexico Today,” Foreign Affairs, Quarterly Review, V 


(October, 1926), 1-5. 
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thirdly, if the government over which I preside can mollify the reforms 
and additions to the penal code, about which the members of the League 
have complained, I desire to state: 

The judicial authorities will determine whether the sheets recently 
distributed by the National League for Religious Liberty are of a sedi- 
tious nature or not, though it can already be said that it is attempted to 
disturb public order, because the economic crisis which is sought by the 
League will, if achieved, bring about serious disturbances of public peace. 
However, the purpose of the Catholic agitators will be a failure, and a 
substantial evidence of the lack of strength of those people. 

The economic life of Mexico is not dependent on the activities of 
groups who are disgusted with the Revolutionary government of the 
country. Neither industry nor commerce has ever been dependent on the 
group of political agitators who have started this ridiculous movement. 
Besides, the live forces of Mexico have always been developed without 
being led by those who make use of religion for exhibition purposes or 
seeking profits, These live forces, in the hands of Catholics, Protestants, 


or members of any other religious denominations, are not affected by the 
decisions taken by badly intentioned groups. 


President Calles, referring to declarations of Archbishop 
Mora y del Rio, said: 


This cannot be overlooked by the government because it would imply 
weakness on its part, as it meant a dangerous opportunity to disturb 
public order. Now what is the government of any country to do, when a 
social group, religious or otherwise, publicly rejects the fundamental laws 
of the country, and announces its purpose to fight them, inciting the 
peoples to repudiate the Constitution? What could my government do 
but devote its attention to these Constitutional clauses connected with 
the clergy’s protest, and demand a strict obedience of the law? Thus the 
religious conflict was created. We have had no need to pass new Jaws, 
but merely to enforce those already effective since the times of Reform, 
some fifty years ago, and since 1917, when the present Constitution was 
enacted. 2... 

Frankly speaking, I believe that rather than the clergy themselves, 
the ones obstructing the administrative task of the Government are peo- 
ple who agitate, close to the clergy, and disguise themselves, as I have 
already stated, with a religious cloak to cover their old reactionary ten- 
dencies of hatred of the government and the men of the revolution. . .. . 

Another very interesting group of actors in this religious conflict is 


formed by professional political agitators, who, disguised as Catholics, 
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organized in the past a National Catholic Party which posed as a great 
friend of President Madero. But, on the day after Madero’s murder, 
that Party entered into an alliance with Victoriano Huerta. 

Next came the National Agricultural Syndicates, organized by so- 


called ranch owners who succeeded in corrupting several revolutionary 


leaders in 1923. This they did merely with promises because they were, 


and still are, incapable of raising the necessary funds to pay those they 
corrupt. These Syndicates before, during, and after my presidential cam- 


paign, have been dreaming of misleading the will of the Mexican people, 
and today they are co-operating with the League for the Defense of Re- 


ligious Liberty, receiving a weak support from the Archbishop of Mex- 


The Archbishop and Bishops who are now giving their approval to 


the proposed campaign would not like to be held responsible for any pos- 
sible riots, in which case they will claim that they counselled “an orderly 


and peaceful action.” But they do not dare (as they perhaps desire in 


view of the danger in which they may find themselves should the cam- 
paign succeed) to condemn the movement, fearing that the ignorant 


Catholics might think that their repudiation was an act of cowardice be- 
fore the ‘“‘chivalrous and generous attitude” of the political agitators who 


are defending the bad Catholicism. 


THE CLERGY PETITION THE GOVERNMENT 

The Catholic bishops changed the historic attitude of the 
church which it has sustained all during Mexican history, ad- 
vocating the necessity of the Roman Catholic church having 
the support of the nation, in a petition which they sent to 
President Calles August 16, 1926. After answering the charge 
that they had rebelled against the laws of the republic and 
asking that the application of the laws be suspended until they 
could be reformed, the bishops declared that the crux of the 
solution was found in “the Most Sincere Independence of the 
Church and the State.” Consequently they petitioned for lib- 
erty of conscience, of thought, of worship, of teaching, of as- 
sociation and of the press.” 

In reply, President Calles admitted the right of petition, 
but said that he was an unfortunate one to receive such an 

” “Datos para la Historia,” Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Education Pub- 


lica (Mexico, 1926), Tomo X, No. 15, pp. iii—viii. 
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appeal, since he believed that the present Jaws were just, and 
therefore he could not initiate their change before Congress. 
After exalatning that the cebellian af the clergy cansisted (a 
their publicly attacking the constitution, he suggested that 
the petition ior changes in the law be made directly to Con- 
gress.”? 

Following the advice of President Calles, the prelates pe- 
tationed Congress for a revision of the objectionable laws. 
Congress replied that it had appointed a committee to study 
the petition, but the conclusion was that any changes would 
do violence to the principles of the constitutions of 1857 and 
1917, and therefore could not be considered.” 

This was practically the last attempt made by the hier- 
archy to settle matters. The bitterness that developed was 
shown in open rebellion, especially in the state of Jalisco, 
where finally, with the cry ‘Long live Christ, our King!” 
atrocities were committed so terrible that the government, 
claiming that the church authorities were behind such trouble, 
expelled most of the hierarchy from the country. The great 
majority are now in the United States, seeking sympathy for 
their cause. It is hardly likely that they will find reconcilia- 
tion with the Calles government. Both the presidential candi- 
dates recently executed, Generals Serrano and Gomez, had 
offered to treat the church more liberally. It is generally be- 
lieved that if General Obregon succeeds to the presidency, 
which now seems a certainty, he will effect a compromise 
which no doubt the Catholic leaders, having lost so much, 
would accept at considerable sacrifice of former positions. 

” Ibid. 


* All these documents are published in two recent books of the same title: 
E. Perez Lugo, La Cuestidn Religosa in Mexico; Antonio Uroz, La Cuestién Religosa 


in Mexico. 
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visible Catholic church in the West, and the church 


history of that period has usually been treated main- 


ck. sixteenth century witnessed the disruption of the 


ly in terms of the process of dismemberment. We have glee- 
fully or ruefully traced the sequence of schism upon schism, 
and described in our conclusions the organization and life of 
the territorial churches as completely separate entities con- 
tent to forego all fellowship with each other. In the interests 
of truth and proportion, one is justified in seeking to direct 
attention to that aspect of Reformation history which such 
a treatment ignores: the sense of need of a wider fellowship, 
the frustrated hope of a general reconstruction. 

The Reformation arose sporadically and developed as a 
series of outwardly independent movements without guidance 
from any single controlling mind or central committee. To 
this the political geography and the many local patriotisms 
of Europe conduced, no less than the strong individuality of 
the leaders. The trade of a reformer, too, was an exacting 
one. He had to be an assiduous scholar and an alert and ener- 
getic organizer and director of large, intelligent, and often 
headstrong groups. Grave events happened rapidly about 
him, and tasks thrust upon him withheld him from those he 
projected. It need not surprise us that it was the lot of these 
men to die with a certain amount of botched work on hand, 
and with plans largely unfulfilled and tasks unfinished. Per- 
haps their chief unfinished task, and the one at which they 
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worked with least success, was that of securing a basis of 
co-operation and intercommunion. 

Very early in the conflict the charge was laid against the 
Protestants by their papal opponents that they had broken 
Catholic unity and cast themselves out of the visible church. 
With one voice they repelled the charge. Their uniform argu- 
ment was that the schism had been caused by Roman apostasy, 
and that it was Rome that had departed from the Catholic 
faith and fellowship. From Luther and Melanchthon to Jewel 
and Hooker the opponents of Rome severally claimed for 
themselves and their followers the name of Catholic Chris- 
tians. The Augsburg Confession was set forth, as its conclu- 
sion states, “that it might be understood that in doctrine and 
ceremonials among us there is nothing received contrary to 
Scripture or to the Catholic church.”* The Second Helvetic 
Confession, almost as significant for the Reformed as the Az- 
gustana for the Lutheran churches, expresses the hope that 
its adherents will be held not to be heretics but Catholics and 
Christians,” and teaches an unambiguous doctrine of the 
unity of the Catholic church to which all particular churches 
are referable.° 

By all the reformers, as by their opponents, though with 
a different set of accompanying presuppositions, the church 
was thought of as Catholic and visible. It is true that the doc- 
trine of the invisible church is sometimes so emphasized by 
them as to dim the vision of a true visible and organized 
church, but that vision was present and potent in the thinking 
of each one of the leaders. This is true even, for instance, of 
Knox, who gives least theoretic expression to the conception.* 


*“Apud nos nihil esse receptum contra Scripturam aut Ecclesiam Catholicam” 
(the German edition has “gemeiner christlichen Kirchen”). 

?«“Speramus nos ab omnibus habendos non pro haereticis sed pro Catholicis et 
Christianis.” 

*“Ft militans in terris ecclesia semper plurimas habuit particulares ecclesias, 
quae tamen omnes ad unitatem Catholicae ecclesiae referunter” (Cap. xvii). 

“See, e.g., Knox’s answer to Tyrie’s charge that the Reformed church of Scot- 
land is “new” and “invisible” (Works, ed. Laing, VI, 490 f.). 
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Diverse and even irreconcilable views about the organization 
and worship of the Catholic visible church they may have 
held, but for each of them it was a reality. Where through 
degeneration the true church had become almost invisible it 
was their task, by means of teaching, worship, and discipline, 
to give it visibility again, both as particular churches and as 
a Catholic church. Were they content then to hold this Catho- 
lic conception of the church visible as a pipe dream? To what 
extent if at all did they seek its realization? 

There was in fact a sincere attempt to translate the dream 
into reality. Less effort was expended in it perhaps than in 
the controversy with Rome; but in certain quarters at least 
there was no half-heartedness about the effort. 

Of the outstanding leaders with a secure following who 
took most seriously the duty of conciliation and unification, 
Melanchthon, Calvin, and Cranmer are specially marked; 
while Bucer and John a Lasco are prominent among a number 
of able and earnest secondary reformers, who, having fewer 
commitments to a special clientéle, consciously endeavored, 
in many contacts with persons and groups, to further inter- 
communion. 

The age was theological; even political pacts often had a 
basis of theological agreement or failed to mature for lack of 
it. Divergences in theology were insuperable obstacles to 
Christian fellowship; and the tragedy of Protestantism was 
that its sections were kept apart by disagreements over the 
interpretation of that sacrament in which fellowship ought 
supremely to have been realized. The tragedy was poignantly 
felt at the time, and there are many parallels to the words 
written by Cranmer to Melanchthon (March 27, 1552):. “It 
is truly a matter for grief that the sacrament of unity is be- 
come, through the devil’s malice, food for disagreement and as 
it were the apple of contention.’” The only conceivable basis 


«Ft dolendum sane est, Sacramentum unitatis invidia Diaboli factum esse 
escam dissidii et veluti uiAov Epidos,”’ (Cranmer, Remains and Letters, p. 433). Cor- 
pus Reformatorum, VII, 971. Cf. Melanchthon’s similar expressions in letters to 
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of Christian reunion, then, lay in the field of “faith and order,” 
rather than in that of “life and work”; and especially in the 
field of faith, or its formal expression in doctrine. A doc- 
trinal consensus was recognized to be the primary considera- 
tion. 

Of the attempts to reach a Protestant consensus the fol- 
lowing will be at once recalled: (1) The Marburg Colloquy, 
1529; (2) The Wittenberg Concord, 1536; (3) The negotia- 
tions of the English and the Lutheran theologians, 1535-39; 
(4) Melanchthon’s Confessio Augustana Variata, 1540; (5) 
The Consensus Tigurinus, 1549 (to be considered presently ) ; 
and (6) Cranmer’s project for a Protestant Consensus, 1547- 
1553. Even within the quarter-century from the Marburg 
Colloquy to the death of Edward VI, the list might of course 
be extended without including the notable conferences with 
Romanist theologians; and it might be largely added to by 
reference to incidents and documents reaching to the period 
of the Westminster Assembly. 

Calvin’s aim to promote the formation of an all-Protes- 
tant communion, to which our attention is now briefly to be 
given, obviously constitutes no isolated phenomenon of the 
age. 
The Marburg Colloquy had indicated clearly what was 
to be Protestantism’s ‘‘apple of contention.” The events con- 
nected with Bucer’s well-meant and untiring but largely futile 
efforts to secure agreement cannot be traversed here. By the 
middle forties, when the Council of Trent was assembling to 
rehabilitate Romanism, it was evident that Protestantism 
was tending more and more to disunion. Some years earlier 
Calvin had come to close acquaintance with the German and 
Swiss points of view. As he did so, he realized that he stood 
theologically midway between Wittenberg and Zurich. He 





Cranmer in 1548: C.R., VI, 801, 894. On October 5, 1544, Melanchthon had writ- 
ten to Musculus: “O rem miseram, et omnium lacrymis deplorandam, quod illud 
bcvov cipBodov THs Gyamns belli cogitur esse materia seu occasio” (C.R., V, 495). 
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believed, too, that the two parties in some degree misunder- 
stood each other, and that by conferences they might be 
reconciled. He was anxious to do justice to the religious sig- 
nificance of the Lord’s Supper in the experience of the church, 
and could not be satisfied with the conception of it as a mere 
sign, or a mere aid to the memory, factors which entered so 
largely into, if they did not (as the Lutherans supposed) ex- 
haust, the Zwinglian interpretation. On the other hand, he 
could not accept the materialistic terms of corporal presence 
in which the Lutheran position was often stated, nor the lit- 
eral view of Hoc est corpus meum for which Luther contended 
at Marburg. He supposed, however, that both groups of re- 
formers had been led to extremes by the heat of controversy, 
and that both had the root of the matter in them, however 
distorted the upgrowth appeared. In short, he hoped to fol- 
low the thesis and antithesis of Luther and Zwingli with a 
synthesis in which all the values would be comprehended and 
the disputants reconciled. Not that his doctrine was deliber- 
ately shaped as a conciliatory one. It took shape before he 
realized his calling as a moderator of extremes. He was 
resolutely determined not to sacrifice truth to peace. But on 
this matter he felt that no conflict between truth and charity 
was involved. Kolfaus® agrees with Lang that Calvin “united 
the exegetical clarity of Zwingli with the religious depth and 
inwardness of Luther.” In broad comparison he admired 
Luther more highly than Zwingli,’ yet he sincerely revered 
both. He naturally sought to unite parties which represented 
elements already fused in his own thinking. 

In course of time he became the self-conscious mediator. 

* Calvinstudien, p. 47. 

*“Tf the two men are compared,” he writes to Farel, February 26, 1540, “you 
yourself know how much Luther has the preference”: “Si inter se comparantur 
scis ipse quanto intervallo Lutherus excellat” (C.R., XXXIX, 24). Doumergue re- 
marks: “If he put Luther above Zwingli, much more did he put the Zwinglians 


above the Lutherans. The former had modified, the latter had exaggerated, their 
master” Jean Calvin, les hommes et les choses de son temps, II, 569). 
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His position on the Lord’s Supper in the second edition of the 
Institutes (1539) bears the mark of reflection on the sacra- 
mentarian controversy. His Little Treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper (1540) is notably irenic in purpose. 

The recent contention {he remarks| is an unhappy business, the 


devil having stirred it up to impede, nay completely to interrupt the work 


of the Gospel... .. [Luther] said the bread was the body of Christ 
and . . . . added similitudes which were somewhat harsh and rude; but 
he was in a manner compelled to do so, for it is difficult to give an ex- 
planation of so high a matter without some impropriety of speech. 
Zwingli and Oecolampadius were intent on removing the [Roman Catho- 


lic] idea of the carnal presence. . .. . Engrossed on this point they for- 
got to show what presence of Jesus Christ ought to be believed in the 


Supper and what communion of his body and blood is there received. 
. . . . Luther thought they meant to leave nothing but the bare signs 


and began to call them heretics. Both parties failed in not having the 


patience to listen to each other in order to follow the truth without pas- 
sion, Still they should be reverenced for their holiness, knowledge, and 
weal. 2 ss God has ended, or silenced, the strife, preparatory to its 
final settlement. No formulary is yet agreed upon... . . But this will 


be when God will be pleased to assemble in one place those who are to 


frame it.® 


Early in his career as a reformer, Calvin had felt the need 
of a basis of Protestant agreement.’ In March, 1540, he af- 
firmed, in a letter to Bullinger, his intention constantly to 


promote the peace of the churches: 

What, my dear Bullinger, should more anxiously occupy us in our 
letters than to keep up brotherly friendship among us by all possible 
means. It is important for the whole church that all should keep together 
to whom the Lord has committed the affairs of his church. It is therefore 
our duty to cherish a true friendship for all preachers of the word, and to 
keep the churches at peace with each other. As far as in me lies, I will 


* Calvin, Tracts (ed. Beveridge), II, 195. Original in C.R., XXXIII, 448. 

® To Megander (Gaspar Grossmann) and his associates at Berne, February, 1537, 
he urgently voiced the desire for a general synod (fratrum conventus) to settle the 
issues in dispute in Swiss circles (C.R., XX XVIII, 84). He asked Bullinger, Febru- 
ary 21, 1538, why there might not take place a “public synod’ where individuals 
might propose anything they thought beneficial to the churches with a view to gen- 
eral agreement (inter nos concordia) (C.R., XX XVIII, 154). 
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always labor to do so. I wish that something would occur that would give 
me the opportunity of discussing the whole matter with you face to 
face.1° 

Calvin consistently abode by this resolution, and never lost 
hope that the several churches would yet realize that corpo- 
rate unity which entered into his definition of the Catholic 


church.” 

In his relations to Lutheranism Calvin built his hopes upon 
Melanchthon’s Augustana Variata of 1540. This edition of 
the great Lutheran Confession was Melanchthon’s boldest 
move for reconciliation with the South Germans and the 
Swiss. It appeared a year and a half after Calvin’s first per- 
sonal intercourse with its author at Frankfort in February, 
1539, when their enduring friendship was begun. It is, there- 
fore, probable that Calvin’s influence should be recognized 


in the modification of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, for which it is remarkable.” It was this copy, to Eck’s 


displeasure, that was presented in the negotiations with the 
Romanists at Worms and Ratisbon. There is no evidence that 
Luther ever expressly disapproved of the alteration. The 
Variata was warmly and repeatedly approved by Calvin. His 
later strictures on the Confession were on the original edition, 
and were mainly on points on which it differed from the re- 
vised version. He was in close association with Bucer and 


MCR. SRE, 37d. 

™" “Que veut dire'ce mot catholique ou universelle? C’est pour signifier, que 
comme il n’y a qu’un Chef des fideles: aussi tous doyvent estre unis en un corps. 
Tellement qu’il n’y a pas plusieurs Eglises, mais une seule, laquelle est espandue par 
tout le monde (Eph. 4:3; I Cor. 12:12, 27),” Catechisme de Genéve (C.R., 
XXXIV, 30). 

*The Tenth Article, which originally read: “De coena Domini docent quod 
corpus et sanguis (wahrer Leib und Blut) Christi vere adsint (unter Gestalt des 
Brods und Weins) et distribuantur vescentibus in coena Domini; et improbant 
secus docentes,” was materially altered to read: “De Coena Domini docent quod 
cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur corpus et sanguis Christi vescentibus in Coena 
Domini” (C.R., XXVI, 278, 387, 850). Grisar (Luther, English ed., II, 445) thinks 
Philip of Hesse made the suggestion of this revision to Melanchthon. On the view 
that the Variata was written in 1538 see J. W. Richards, The Confessional History 
of the Lutheran Church, p. 225. 
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Melanchthon during the period of the conferences of Ha- 
genau, Worms, and Ratisbon (June, 1540—April, 1541). If 
he differed from them on certain issues of the negotiations 
with the Romanists in these conferences, he remained con- 
scious of substantial accord with them on the sacramental 
question.” 

The significance of the Zurich Consensus (1549) can only 
be seen in relation to the renewed sacramental controversy of 
the forties. Zwingli’s Exposition of the Christian Faith, pub- 
lished by Bullinger in 1536, with its consideration for certain 
unbaptized pagans, had displeased Luther. To his chagrin 
the Swiss had also published a new German Bible in 1543. He 
was further annoyed by the discords of the right and left 
wings of his followers, men like Amsdorf and Westphal op- 
posing the liberalism of Melanchthon. He reopened the bat- 
tle with his Short Confession of the Lord’s Supper (Septem- 
ber, 1544), which contained an attack upon Zwingli and 
Oecolampadius that out-Luthered Luther in vehemence. This 
inexcusable outburst crushed Melanchthon’s, but not Cal- 
vin’s, hopes of peace. Melanchthon wrote Bullinger (August 
30, 1544) regretting “this most atrocious book of Luther's.” 
“I cease to hope,” he laments, “‘for the peace of the churches. 

. Our enemies who defend the idols of the monks, raise 


their crests, and once more our churches are put asunder, for 


which I take great sorrow.””* 


72 For details, see Doumergue, Calvin, II, 580 f., and Calvin’s informing letters 
of the period in C.R., Vol, XXXIX, 

*“Fortassis priusquam hae meae literae ad te perferentur, accipies atrocissi- 
mum Lutheri scriptum, in quo bellum sepl deixvov xvpraxod instaurat.... . Desino 
igitur sperare Ecclesiarum pacem. Tollent cristas inimici nostri, qui defendunt téwra 
monachorum: Ac rursus Ecclesiae nostrae magis distrahentur, qua ex re ingentem 
capio dolorem” (C.R., V, 475). Melanchthon’s correspondence of the period of the 
incubation and publication of Luther’s manifesto is informing. It shows him in a 
mood of depression and abounds with ejaculatory prayers for the peace of the 
church, To Bucer (August 28), ibid., p. 474, he writes of the “fierce book in which 
you and I are beaten black and blue”: “atrocem librum .. . . in quo ego et tu 
sugillamur.” As for himself, he is a tranquil bird, and would not unwillingly escape 
from his house of correction if his troubler should press him hard: “Ego sum tran- 
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Calvin, though deeply distressed by the renewal of the 
controversy, found in it an opportunity to seek peace and 
understanding anew. He now “devoted time and strength to 
the program of bridging over the chasm between Zwingli and 
Luther, and by setting aside their particularities to produce 


a true unity.””” Though not named in Luther’s attack, he felt 
himself by implication condemned; but his first concern was 


to calm the indignation of the Zurichers. He declined an im- 


prudent suggestion of Farel which amounted to asking the 
injured party to seek forgiveness,** and wrote to Bullinger a 


letter of advice that does him credit. “‘I learn,” he says, ‘‘that 


Luther in his insolent petulance attacks us all together.” 
Thus first identifying himself with the victims of the wrong 


that Luther has done, he asks Bullinger to consider how great 


a man Luther is, by what extraordinary gifts he is distin- 
guished, and with what energy of soul, perseverance, ability, 


and success he has continued to overthrow the Kingdom of 


Antichrist. “I have already often said,” Calvin adds, “that 


were he to call me a devil, I should still continue to venerate 
him as a distinguished servant of God, who, while excelling 
in extraordinary virtues, also labors under some great 
faults.””** 

There is no record that Luther ever called Calvin “a dev- 





quilla avis, nec invitus ex hoc ergastulo discedam si infestus me urgebit.” Cf. a 
letter to Jonas, September 27, ibid., p. 484, At this stage he was much more dis- 
tressed to see the hope of Protestant union dashed than concerned to reopen the 
discussions with the Romanists, with whom negotiations were now again mooted in 
anticipation of the Council of Trent. See his letters to Camerarius and to V. Theo- 
dorus, both of August 11, To the latter he writes: “Nunc jussi sumus componere 
wapackeuvjy futuri conventus. Quid dicam consilii esse nostris? Instituere volunt 
conciliationes cum Pontificiis, et nostrarum ecclesiarum concordiam non fovent” 
(C.R., V, 461). To Camerarius: “Odi haec fucosa consilia, et liberari me opto” 
(ibid., p. 462). 

* Kolfhaus, Calvinstudien, p. 45. 

* Calvin to Fare), October 10, 1544, C.R.,, XXXIX, 755. 

* “Etiam si me diabolum vocaret, me tamen hoc illi honoris habiturum, ut 
insignem Dei servum agnoscam; qui tamen ut pollet eximiis virtutibus, ita magnis 
vitiis laboret”” (C.R., XX XTX, 774). 
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il.’ Doumergue gives the impression indeed that Luther’s 
praise of Calvin’s work, in 1539 and subsequently, disposed 
the latter to think more favorably of the former than he had 
done previously. Luther had been shown a criticism of him- 
self by Calvin, and had generously remarked: “I hope Calvin 
will one day think better of us.’? Calvin, on learning this, 
wrote to Fare) (November 20, 1539), “I am completely van- 
quished } jractus} by such moderation.”** But Calvin was 
deeply conscious of his debt to the Saxon reformer. His last- 
ing reverence for Luther is attested by many passages, in- 
cluding his spirited defense of Luther against Pighius on the 
doctrine of predestination,’’ and the letter he wrote to his 
“honored father” (January 20, 1545} to ask an opinion on 
his exhortations to undeclared Protestants of France. Says 
Calvin here: “Would to God that I could take fight to you, 
were it but to enjoy a few hours of your conversation. .... 
T hope that that which is not given us on earth will soon be 
granted us in the Kingdom of Heaven. Farewe)), man of high 
renown and jaithiu) servant of Jesus Christ and at a)) times 
my mast revered father. May the Lord continue to guide you 
by his Spirit to the end for the common good of his church.” 
Melanchthon, in whose care this letter was sent, wisely or 
unwisely withheld it from Luther on the ground that “Dr. 
Martin looks at things with suspicion, and does not wish to 
have his sentiments . . . . published abroad.’”** 

Apparently in January, 1545, to a correspondent who can- 
not be identified, Calvin wrote to discount the expectation of 
any results from a possible conference with the Romanists. 
In case any attempt at this is made, unacceptable demands will 
be presented on both sides, and the Pope will know how “to 

*C.R., XXXVIII, 432. Doumergue, Calvin, II, 572 f. G. DeWette, Luthers 
Briefe, V, 4x1. 

* “Defensio sanae et orthodoxae doctrinae de servitute et liberatione humani 
arbitrii adversus calumnias Alberti Pighii, Campensis” (Geneva, 1543), C.R., 
XXXIV, 225 f. 

"C2. XEEX, 8. "CR. XXXX, 61. 
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throw all into disorder.” But as for divisions among the re- 
formed: “In the midst of these hostile preparations, that 
certain persons should find leisure enough for senseless quar- 
reling with one another looks rather portentous. . . . . We 
seem to have hired ourselves both hand and tongue to the un- 
godly that we may afford them sport and pastime by tearing 
one another to pieces.” But with God’s aid, “the church will 
at length surmount these perils.” The letter too suggests some 
difficulties in the way of union that it is easy for us nowadays 
to overlook. His correspondent has proposed that he should 
go to Wittenberg. ‘The journey would require twenty days. 
He has no money; he is in debt and cannot turn to the mer- 
chants of Geneva, who, after two years of dearth, are them- 
selves “almost starving.” “Add to this what I have already 
said that the time is unseasonable for consulting Luther be- 
cause his anger has scarcely settled down from the heat of 
contention.’ He has sent a messenger, Claude de Senarclens, 
with a letter to Melanchthon. 

About the time of this correspondence appeared the reply 
of the Zurichers to Luther’s tirade: “A truthful Confession of 
the Servants of the Church at Zurich as to what they teach 
especially concerning the Lord’s Supper, in answer to the 
Slanders, Condemnation and fests of Dr. Martin Luther.” 
Calvin has no praise for this work. On June 28 he wrote Me- 
lanchthon: ‘“The Zurichers-have the better cause, but their 
book is jejune and puerile.”” Again he expresses his admira- 
tion with his criticism, of Luther, “From my heart [ reverence 
him, but I am thoroughly ashamed of him.”’? The calamity 
of the church resulting from Luther’s example of tyranny is 
not to be deplored merely in silence, Melanchthon ought to 
take the opportunity to declare his own mind. Nevertheless 
he writes not so much to arouse as to console him.” 

Luther contributed nothing further to the controversy, 
but remained unrepentant. It is doubtful, indeed, whether 


"CR; XXX, 08 f. 
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any friend frankly expostulated with him. A few weeks before 
his death he wrote facetiously to Probst, of Bremen (January 
17, 1546): ‘This one beatitude of the psalm is enough for 
me, the most unhappy of men: Blessed is the man who hath 
not walked in the council of the Sacramentarians, nor stood in 
the way of the Zwinglians, nor sat in the seat of the Zur- 
ichers.”~" Luther’s however, was a mind of many facets; 
and some probability attaches to certain anecdotes of a dif- 
ferent color, told by Christopher Pezel.** Pezel narrates that 
Luther, before setting out on his last journey, remarked to 
Melanchthon: “In the matter of the sacraments we have gone 
much too far” (viel zu viel gethan). Melanchthon suggested 
the preparation of a new statement, that the churches might 
be united again. “I’ve often thought of that,” said Luther, 
“but in that case all the doctrine will become doubtful. I 
will commend the thing to the Lord. You,” he added, “do 
something after my death.” Pezel’s informant, Hardenberg, 
vouched for the story with the remark, “This is true, as God is 
God.” Another story of Pezel’s is to the effect that Luther, in 
1545, praised Calvin’s De Coena Domini to the bookseller, 
Moritz Golsch, saying, “I might have intrusted the whole af- 
fair of this controversy to him from the beginning. If my op- 
ponents had done the like we should soon have been recon- 
ciled.””” 

After the opening of the Council of Trent, Calvin’s activi- 
ty on the cause of Protestant union increased.” The death of 
Luther, and his own growing success in Geneva, placed him 
clearly in the leadership of the Protestant forces. Melanch- 

* DeWette, Luthers Briefe, IV, 778. 

** Ausfiihrliche wahrhafte und bestandige Erzahlung vom Sacramentstreit 
(Bremen, 1600), pp. 125 f., cited by Doumergue, II, 572. 

*° Hardenberg was the friend and correspondent of Bucer, 4 Lasco, and Cran- 
mer; Cranmer regarded him as very influential with Melanchthon (Cranmer, Re- 
mains and Letters, p. 422). 

* Op. cit., p. 137; Doumergue, loc. cit. 


* His Acts of the Council of Trent with the Antidote appeared in November, 
1547 (C.R., XXXV, 365 f.). 
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thon, surrounded by tumults and depressed by many griefs, 
proved unable at this stage to contribute in any appreciable 
degree to the union effort. Bucer had met with a repulse from 
the Zurichers in the spring of 1538, and, for some time after- 
wards at least, felt a grievance against Bullinger for his part 
on that occasion. Calvin advanced evidence that Bullinger 
had not intended to wound Bucer personally,” and sought to 
restore mutual confidence. But the Zurichers would hardly 
receive favorably suggestions of union from Bucer. In any 
case Bucer was now living amid increasing trouble at Strass- 
burg, and, yielding at last to the wishes of his friends and 
the invitations of Cranmer, he departed to England in May, 
1549, never to return. 

Calvin’s plan was to make the unification of Geneva and 
Zurich the first stage in a general agreement. He had main- 
tained occasional correspondence with Bullinger since 1537, 
and they had become friends. He had always believed that 
no vital issue divided them and that complete accord could be 
reached between them. On November 25, 1544, after Lu- 
ther’s attack, he wrote to Bullinger: “If we could only talk 
together for half a day, we would agree without difficulty, not 
only concerning the matter itself, but concerning the form 
of stating it. Meanwhile the present occasion of offense must 
not hinder us bearing in our hearts brotherly friendship in 
the Lord.” 

He now deliberately wooed Bullinger and led him to dis- 
cuss a formal consensus. In November, 1548, he sent him 
twenty-four propositions on the Sacraments. Bullinger com- 
mented on these with general approval, and Calvin replied.” 
In March, at a Synod in Berne, Calvin presented twenty simi- 
lar articles.’ These were not accepted by the Bernese, but 
he did not lose hope of a later agreement. In May, 1549, on 

** Calvin to Farel, February 28, 1540 (C.R., XXXIX, 24). 

"CR Soe, 798. 

” C.R., XXXV, 689 f. *C.R., XXXV, 7171. 
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Bullinger’s invitation and accompanied by Farel, he made 
a flying visit to Zurich, and with Bullinger completed the 
twenty-six articles of the Consensus. So far had agreement 
already been reached that the final shaping of the document 
required only two hours.** Conference was had and agree- 
ment secured with the ministers and the civic council. In 
August a signed copy of the Consensus was sent by Bullinger 
to Calvin. 

These articles of agreement, if somewhat repetitious, 
are unambiguous and full of nervous thought. The sacra- 
ments are described (7) as ‘“‘marks and badges of Christian 
profession and fellowship or fraternity, to be incitements to 
gratitude and exercises of faith and a godly life.”” But beyond 
this Zwinglian conception (8) “he undoubtedly truly per- 
forms inwardly by the Spirit that which the sacraments figure 
to our eyes and senses; in other words we obtain possession 
of Christ as the fountain of all blessings.” They are effec- 
tive, however, only for the elect (16-18). “For as he enlight- 
ens unto faith none but those whom he has foreordained to 
life, so by the secret agency of the Spirit he makes the elect 
receive what the sacraments offer.” ‘The signs are adminis- 
tered alike to reprobate and elect, but the reality reaches the 
latter only.” Those who hold the literal view of the words of 
institution are “repudiated as preposterous interpreters” (22). 
The phrases about “eating His flesh” and “drinking His 
blood” are explained as not involving any ‘transfusion of sub- 
stance,” but in the sense that “we draw life from the flesh 
once offered in sacrifice and the blood shed in expiation” (23). 
The sharply Zwinglian phraseology of some of these clauses, 
and especially the reference to “preposterous interpreters” 
(22), strikes the reader at once, and Dorner’s remark that 
Calvin had employed the language of the Variata™ is hardly 

* Calvin to Myconius, November 26, 1549 (C.R., XLI, 457). 


eiCa); KRY, 933. 
** History of Protestant Theology (English ed., 1871), I, 410. 
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borne out. Why did Calvin, if he desired to conciliate the 
Lutherans, accept language which was not adapted to win 
them? Probably the answer is, as Gieseler seems to suggest, 
that Calvin and Bullinger had in view as their immediate aim 
obtaining the assent of Berne, where the majority party was 
extreme Zwinglian. If so, the object was only partially at- 
tained. Berne had taken offense at Calvin’s theocratic scheme, 
by which Geneva had assumed a place of secure independence 
of her ambitious neighbor; and for many of the Bernese no 
good thing could come out of Geneva. They objected to the 
publication of the document, and finally consented to this, 
giving only verbal, because not unanimous, assent to its con- 
tents.’ The other Swiss Protestant communities gave their 
adherence to the Consensus; and its adoption marked the 
virtual unification of French and German Swiss Protestant- 
ism and prevented all further danger of a split over the Lord’s 
Supper in the reformed churches of Europe.” 

It is clear that from the first Calvin hoped to use the Con- 
sensus in order to accredit, not Geneva, with which the Lu- 
therans had then no controversy; but the German Swiss, to 
the German Lutherans. ‘Those who had formed an unworthy 
opinion of us,” he writes, “will see that we proposed nothing 
but what was good and right. .... Those in distant lands 
who differ from us in opinion will soon we hope offer us the 
hand.””*’ Here he may have had reference to England as well 
as Germany. But his main design was to elevate the Swiss 
theology to a plane on which the Germans would feel free to 
recognize it. How could he have expected so much from the 
Consensus, which nobody could possibly mistake for a Lu- 
theran document? In order to answer this question it is neces- 
sary to remember in the first place that the document was an 


*C.R., XLI, 391 (Ministri Bernenses Turicensibus, anno 1549), and ibid., p. 
397 (Calvinus Vireto, September 23, 1549). 

* Doumergue, op. cit., V, 368, quoting Witz-Oberlin. 

* Quoted by Henry, Life and Times of John Calvin (trans. by Stebbins, 1852), 
II, 82. 
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unequivocal assertion on the part of the Swiss that the sacra- 
ments were not bare signs, and this was calculated to over- 
come Lutheran assumptions about the Zwinglians.** Again 
it was clearly Calvin’s opinion that the essential, as distinct 
from the accidental, elements of the Lutheran view were com- 
prised in the doctrine of spiritual presence as forcibly stated 
and reiterated in the Consensus, and that moderate Lutherans 
would regard the positive sections of the document with no 
disfavor. It is not to be supposed, either, that he intended to 
make the Consensus a sine qua non of negotiation with the 
Lutherans. Beza, during Calvin’s lifetime and with his sup- 
port, made greater concessions. The Consensus would serve, 
however, to introduce the Zurichers to the Wittenbergers. 
In point of fact it did serve that purpose. Melanchthon, on 
reading it, said he had never before understood the Swiss po- 
sition.*’ Dorner says, “many Germans, especially at Strass- 
burg and Wittenberg, shared Calvin’s hope.’”*° Never before 
had there seemed so fair a prospect of Protestant peace and 
intercommunion. Bucer and a Lasco sent congratulations 
from England, where the idea of a general consensus of Prot- 
estantism was now being canvassed from another angle. 

The success of Calvin’s project depended on the ascend- 
ancy in Germany of the conciliatory wing of the Lutherans. 
After the Schmalkald wars, however, the strict confessional- 
ists bestirred themselves to oppose the concord. They were 
reactionaries protesting against the growing liberalism in Lu- 
theran circles. Their movement began, not with an assault 
upon the Variata (which seems not to have been in contro- 


** Henry quotes Planck to the effect that the Consensus “accomplished, or at 
least declared,” the union of the Swiss with the Lutheran system, and that by it all 


doubt as to whether the Swiss recognized the actual presence was completely re- 
moved (tvid.). 

*® Henry, op. cit., II, 83, citing Lavater. See, however, C.R., XLII, 417, where 
he writes Melanchthon (November 29, 1552) that he has been informed that his 
friend had stricken out a sentence of the Consensus on election. 


“Op. cit., I, 410. 
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versy till 1560),"* but by a violent attack upon the Tigurine 
agreement. In this controversy Calvin’s most prominent an- 
tagonist was Joachim Westphal (1510-74, pastor at Hamburg 
since 1541). Beginning in 1552 he issued a series of five tracts 
vigorously denouncing Calvin, Bullinger, 4 Lasco, Peter Mar- 
tyr, and the Swiss Consensus. Learning that he was canvass- 
ing lower Germany for pledges against the doctrine of the 
Consensus, Calvin entered the lists in reply, and issued_in 
1554 the text of the Consensus with an exposition (Mutual 
Consent in Regard to the Sacraments), and in 1556 his Sec- 
ond Defense of the Sound and Orthodox Faith Concerning the 
Sacraments, in Answer to the Calumnies of Joachim West- 
phal. This was followed in 1557 by a Final Admonition to 
Westphal. In these vigorous pamphlets Calvin sometimes re- 
sorted to bitter invective. But they are remarkable for his 
insistent claim that he has always approved of the Augustana 
as it was presented in the conferences with the Romanists 
(i.e., the Variata), and for a bold appeal to Melanchthon, its 
“most distinguished author.” For the sake of illustration 
some paragraphs from the Final Admonition may here be 
quoted: 

To free ourselves from the prejudice thus craftily sought to be ex- 
cited, I appealed, I admit, to the author of the Confession, and I do not 
repent having done so. What does Westphal do? With his gross bar- 
barism he represents me as making the victory to depend upon Philip’s 
subscribing to us. Let not my readers wait till he himself becomes 
ashamed of this falsehood; there is too much brass in his brow: let them 
only judge what such vile talk deserves. 

My words are: in regard to the Confession of Augsburg my answer 
is, that (as it was published at Ratisbon) it does not contain a word 
contrary to our doctrine. If there is any ambiguity in its meaning, there 
cannot be a more competent interpreter than its author, to whom, as his 


“ Gieseler goes so far as to say: “As long as Melanchthon lived the Variata 


was universally and without objection used, even by the most decided opponents of 


Melanchthon, as Westphal,” and notes that it was first called in question at Striegel 
in 1560 (Church History, IV, 433, footnote 33). 
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due, all pious and learned men will readily pay this honour. To him I 
boldly appeal; and thus Westphal with his vile garrulity lies prostrate. 

Let him extract from these words, if he can, that I made the victory 
to depend on the subscription of any single man, No less sordid is the 
vanity which makes him wonder exceedingly that such a stigma was fas- 
tened on his master, though, from Philip’s answer, he has learned the 
fact of our agreement more clearly than I ventured to declare it. But 
what need is there of words? If Joachim wishes once for all to rid him- 
self of all trouble and put an end to the controversy, let him extract one 
word in his favor from Philip’s lips. The means of access are open, and 
the journey is not so very laborious, to visit one whose consent he boasts 
so loftily, and with whom he may thus have familiar intercourse. If I 
shall be found to have used Philip’s name rashly, there is no stamp of 
ignominy to which I am not willing to submit. 

The passage which Westphal quotes it is not mine to refute, nor do I 
regard what, during the first conflict, before the matter was clearly and 
lucidly explained, the importunity of some may have extorted from one 
who was then too backward in giving a denial. It were too harsh to lay it 
down as a law on literary men, that after they have given a specimen of 
their talent and learning they are never after to go beyond it in the 
course of their lives. Assuredly, whosoever shall say that Philip has 
added nothing by the labour of forty years, does great wrong to him 
individually, and to the whole Church. The only thing I said, and, if 
need be, a hundred times repeat, is, that in this matter Philip can no 
more be torn from me than he can from his own bowels. But although 
fearing the thunder which threatened to burst from violent men (those 
who know the boisterous blasts of Luther understand what I mean), he 
did not always speak out so openly as I could have wished, there is no 
reason why Westphal, while pretending differently, should indirectly 
charge him with having begun to incline to us only after Luther was 
dead. For when more than seventeen years ago we conferred together 
on this point of doctrine, at our first meeting not a syllable required to be 
changed. Nor should I omit to mention Gaspar Cruciger, who, from his 
excellent talents and learning, stood next after Philip highest in Luther’s 
estimation, and far beyond all others. He so cordially embraced what 
Westphal now impugns, that nothing can be imagined more perfectly ac- 
cordant than our opinions. But if there is still any doubt as to Philip, do 
I not make a sufficient offer when I wait silent and confident for his an- 
swer, assured that it will make manifest the dishonesty which has falsely 


sheltered itself under the venerable name of that most excellent man.‘ 
“Calvin, Tracts, II, 355f. C.R., XXXVII, 148 f. 
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Melanchthon, who had already suffered from the venom 
of Westphal’s pen,’ now, as Moeller says, “wrapped himself 
in silence.” But his silence gave assent to Calvin’s claim, and 
the extremists are soon found accusing him of a secret under- 
standing with Calvin. Thus the promising effort for the peace 
and consolidation of Protestantism issued in the violent Cryp- 
to-Calvinist controversy, in which the exclusive party finally 
triumphed and the possibility of a general agreement was 
rendered exceedingly remote. 

Calvin did not live to learn of the expulsion of the Philip- 
pists from Wittenberg or to read the Formula of Concord, 
and he never despaired of the ultimate success of the consen- 
sus project. Kolfhaus ascribes his undimmed hope to his 
sense of unity with Melanchthon,“ It is to be remembered 
however, that he always insisted on his essential agreement 
with Luther. Thus he wrote to Marbach, a Lutheran minister 
of Strassburg, in 1554: 

If that excellent servant of the Lord and faithful Doctor of the 


Church, Martin Luther, were still alive, he would not be so severe and 
implacable as to refuse his ready assent to this Confession, namely, that 


that is truly afforded us which the sacraments figure, and we are there- 
fore partakers in the Lord’s Supper of the body and blood of Christ, 


How often did he say that he contended for nothing but that it might be 
clearly understood that the Lord does not mock us with empty signs, 


. Greatly would it trouble me if a doctrine should now be rejected 


which I so many years ago taught freely and openly at Strasburg, both 


in the schools and in the churches.*® 


Doumergue regards the years 1556—58 as the period of Cal- 
vin’s greatest effort to make “of the two protestantisms one.” 
In his sixth volume he has furnished a full narrative of the 
conferences of that period. But while Calvin is still seen to be 


hopeful and active, his figure largely recedes here behind that 
of his stalwart lieutenant, Beza. It is Beza’s hand that shapes 


*8 Historia vituli aurei Aaronis ad nostra tempora accommodata (1549). Cf. 


Kawerau, “Westphal,” in Realencyklopadie, 3d ed., XXI, 186, 


“ Calvinstudien, p. ttt. 


“C.R., XLIII, 212 f. 
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the documents of negotiation, and it is Beza who goes (four 
times) to confer with the Germans. Nor does it appear that 
Beza was so much concerned with the high task of forming a 
Protestant communion as with the pressing and immediate 
need of securing German protection for the persecuted Hu- 
guenots. He prepared a confession (1557) that was decidedly 
more pro-Lutheran than the Swiss Consensus, Calvin fully 
supported his efforts and tried to secure Bullinger’s assent to 
the formula. But Bullinger was not only hesitant; he was 
hostile. The Zurich attitude here reminds us of the history oi 
the Wittenberg Concord. The unfavorable reception of Be- 
Za’s compromise in German Switzerland nullified the pro)- 
ect.** 


Near the end of 1560 Calvin tried to renew the union proj- 
ect and sent a memorandum to the Reformed Churches of 


France, then newly organized on a national basis and since 
Henry 1]’s death hiled with hope of liberty. He now proposed 
the assembling of ‘‘a free and universa) council to put an end 
to the divisions of Christendom.’’”” Such a council must be 
thoroughly representative. Jt would determine matters of 
doctrine, ‘“‘ceremonies,’ and church government. In order 
that it should effect the reunion of Christendom (afin que 
toute (a chrestiente sow reunie), the participants in it must 
be prepared to abide by its decisions or be cast off as schismat- 
ics from the genera) body. It does not appear that Calvin 
expected or would have tolerated any scheme of reunion with 
the unrepentant papacy. Yet he countenanced the Colloquy 
of Poissy in 1561, and might have attended it if it had been 
thought wise to invite him. 

At this period Calvin repeatedly besought Melanchthon to 
take action on behalf of peace and union. In a letter of August 
3) 1557, he suggests a conference of pious, upright (integris), 
and moderate men to be held at Strassburg, Tiibingen, Heidel- 


“Baum, Theodor Beza, I, 408; Baird, Theodore Beza, pp. 90f; Doumergue, 
op. cit., V1, 527. 
“ Memoire sur le concile (C.R., XLVI, 285 f.). 
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berg, or Frankfort, with the consent of the princes. If he is 
himself regarded as of this class, no necessity whatever will 
prevent his attendance .“* 

Widely divergent views have been expressed of Ca)vin’s 
advocacy of unification. The Lutheran, G. Kawerau, approves 
the remark that Calvin engaged in the conflict with Westphal 
from “motives of church politics.”*” The Roman Catholic, J. 


MM. VY. Audin, while in genera) representing Calvin as a de- 


structive radical, occasionally, and particularly in the matter 
of union, regards him as an ecclesiastical politician intent 


upon molding a vast socio-political organization.*° On the oth- 


er hand, some admirers of the reformer have held that his plan 
had nothing to do with organic union.” Neither of these 


theses can be exclusively maintained in the face of his known 


principles and practice; yet both preserve aspects of the truth. 
His work and letters on every page proclaim him a man of re- 


ligion; he cared for political affairs only as they related them- 


selves to religion. On the other hand, he had a deep concern 


for church government that must have asserted itself in the 


development of any plan of union. While it is true that he fre- 
quently speaks of the Catholic church as invisible, he never 


regards it as ideally without visibility or unity. Its invisibility 


is its misfortune, due to medieval papal oppression. “How un- 
like, or rather how contrary, is its present perverted govern- 


ment to the ancient government of the Church.’’ The Roman- 


ists have “used the name of the Church itself to oppress the 
Church.** The divisions in the church, the “frightful mutila- 


SCR. SAAV, 268. 

 Realencyclopadie, XXI, 187, 

°° Histoire de la vie, des ouvrages, et des doctrines de Jean Calvin (1850) I, v, 
viii, 360; II, 383. 

*' See, for example, P. Vollmer, John Calvin, Preacher, Educator, Statesman 
(1909). This writer states (p. 145): “The close connection between church and 
state in all Protestant countries excluded all ideas of organic or absorptive union.” 
Calvin, he thinks, was far from proposing any governmental unification. 

= Tracts, II, 265. C.R., XXXV, 611. Cf. the Westminster Confession, chap. 
xxv: “The visible church which is also Catholick . . . . the Catholick Church hath 


been sometimes more sometimes less visible.” 
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tion of Christ’s body,” caused him profound pain.** He wished 
“to maintain the church universal in its unity, which malignant 
minds have always been eager to dissever.”** Having quoted 
the Interim on the marks of the true church, he comments: 
“The marks which they set down for discerning the church, 
viz., pure doctrine, the right use of the sacraments, and the 
holy unity thereon depending, I willingly receive.” It is note- 
worthy that he here records no objection to the strong claims 
of corporate unity set forth in the Jnterim, but merely pro- 
ceeds to attack the episcopal-succession doctrine of continu- 
ity.’ It is of the visible church that he is treating when he 
says, in fullest accord with Thomas Aquinas: “What God has 
thus joined let not man put asunder. To those to whom he is a 
father, the church must also be a mother” (ut, quibus ipse est 
pater, ecclesia etiam mater sit) .°° 

Whatever place invisibility had in the church theory of 
Calvin, practically he exhibited an ecumenical outlook, and 
combined with a strict conception of doctrine a surprising 
degree of ecclesiastical liberalism. Hence he not only toler- 
ated but commended the office of archbishop for Poland,” re- 
gretted Hooper’s overstrained Puritan scruples about vest- 
ments,” and repeatedly urged the avoidance of separation 
even where concessions in opinion constituted the price of 
unity.” 

Troeltsch has acutely remarked: ‘Following the example 
of Geneva itself, the center of the strictest doctrinal unity and 


“Nemo enim est, vel modico duntaxat pictatis sensu praeditus, quem non 
excruciet ac moerore conficiat foeda haec, horrendaque corporis Christi laceratio” 
(C.R., XXXV, 591). 

* Institutio, IV, 1, 9. C.R., XXX, 754. 


WC. KAA, 610. 

* Inst., IV, 1, C.R., XXX, 746. Compare the explicit statements in the Cate- 
chism of Geneva (1542) on the unity of the church: “Pas plusieurs, mais une seule” 
(C.R., XXXIV, 39). 

* Letter to Sigismund Augustus, December, 1554 (C.R., XLIII, 330). 

* To Bullinger, March, 1551 (C.R., XLII, 75). 

” E.g., Inst. 1V, 1, 12. C.R., XXX, 756; XXXVII, 36. 
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discipline, Calvin thought he could, by arranging all peri- 
pheric peculiarities, weld the various countries and churches 
into the great body of general Protestantism.””’ Calvin ap- 
proached the task in a religious spirit and sought to build a 
Europe-wide religious communion; but his success would 
probably have involved the erection of a somewhat elastic 
church polity and, where possible, the employment of the sec- 
ular power in the service of the church. To this policy Calvin’s 
view of the function of the state committed him. For him the 
state is to be maintained “in order that a public form of reli- 
gion may exist among Christians, and humanity be established 
among men.’ 

Calvin played for high stakes. Had his ardent hopes been 
fulfilled, Protestantism would have taken the outlines of a 
church ecumenical and conciliar, in which the unity which was 
once attained on the monarchical principle of government at 
the cost of no little repression, under the papacy, would have 
been succeeded by a general communion under the govern- 
ment of a representative body expressive of the voluntary co- 
hesion of the states, cities, and groups participating. Once es- 
tablished, this Protestant conciliar church of Europe might 
have chosen to employ the weapon of political coercion and 
thus have brought upon itself reproach, embarrassment, or 
ruin. On the other hand, it might conceivably have given ex- 
pression on a grand scale to Christian fraternity, catholicity, 
and democracy, reversed the process of dissolution in the 
church, exhibited to the distracted states of Europe an im- 
pressive pattern of spontaneous unity, and rendered the last 
four centuries of Western history incomparably richer and 
happier than they have been. 


© “Calvin and Calvinism,” Hibbert Journal, VIII (1909), 102. 
* “Ut inter Christianos publica religionis facies exsistat, inter homines constet 
humanitas” (Jnst., IV, xx, 3; C.R., XXX, 1094). 
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HE ENDEAVOR to achieve a more adequate work- 

ing hypothesis of the nature and meaning of religion 

as a function of human life, to be employed as an 
instrument of guidance and analysis, is pertinent to the future 
development of all the religious sciences. That each religious 
science or discipline will deal with different types of data and 
experience and will work from distinctive points of view ap- 
pears both desirable and inevitable. Yet a large measure of 
convergence in the understanding of the central nature and 
function of religion as a planetary phenomenon ought to be 
capable of realization if thorough objectivity of mental atti- 
tude and inclusiveness of data characterize the methodology 
of the religious scientist. 

This article represents an attempt to outline a method for 
reaching an understanding of the nature of religion which will 
meet the demands of the criteria entitling it to the term “‘sci- 
entific.” The approach developed in this study suggests mere- 
ly one of various methods that might legitimately be em- 
ployed.* A working definition or understanding of religion 
should satisfy the criteria enumerated as follows: First, it 
should take into account all of the facts or data of religion. 
This means that it should include all the elements—thought- 
forms, customs, attitudes, and ceremonies—of all religions in 
the various stages of development. Secondly, the psychologi- 
cal and social forces which give rise to the religious thought- 


*For other methods recently formulated, see the following: Aubrey, “The 
Nature of Religion—A Study in Method of Definition,” Journal of Religion, V, 
187~91; Cole, “What Is Religious Experience,” Journal of Religion, V1, 472-85. 
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forms and activities, the human needs, wants, motives, pur- 
poses, and interests, should be unfolded and analyzed. Fur- 
ther, the distinctive nature and functional significance of the 
religious phenomena for the individual and group should be 
clarified. This last criterion would yield the differentia of re- 
ligious behavior. To meet the demands of these criteria calls 
for the synthetic employment of the genetic, psychological, 
social, and historical methods of analyzing and describing the 
inclusive data of religions. 

A second promising method for achieving a tentative 
working hypothesis of the nature of religion would be an in- 
tensive critique of the history of the attempt to discover the 
nature of religion within the religious sciences. A critical 
analysis of representative efforts during the past few decades 
to unfold the nature of religion should indicate the factors 
making for divergency and limitations in understanding, the 
present trends in the interpretation of religion, and the possi- 
bility of convergence in understanding with the employment 
of a more adequate methodology. 

The method utilized in this study, while primarily follow- 
ing the second procedure, combines essentially the central fea- 
tures of both the methods suggested previously. A critical 
analysis of the numerous attempts to define the nature of re- 
ligion demands that all of the data yielded by the genetic, 
psychological, social, and historical approaches be drawn 
upon. More specifically stated, our mode of procedure may be 
summarized as follows: Representative scholars are selected 
on the basis of the methodological school to which they be- 
long: philological, anthropological, psychological, or histori- 
cal. The author’s understanding of religion is oriented to the 
sources and range of his data, his psychological point of view, 
any philosophical presuppositions evidenced, the method of 
analysis, and any other significant elements in his description 
of religious behavior. An analysis is then made of the way in 
which the scholar’s method has influenced such factors as the 
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selection of data, the interpretation of materials, and his un- 
derstanding of religion. A complementary phase of this analy- 
sis will indicate the effect of any initial presupposition as to 
the nature of religion upon the selection and interpretation of 
data. This critical analysis of the interactionary relationship 
between method and understanding may throw light on the 
cause of diversity in the interpretations of religion. The crit- 
ique of the author’s conception of religion should be essayed 
in the light of all the facts now made available by any of the 
religious sciences. 
I 

It is of the utmost importance to note at the beginning of 
our survey the understanding of religion which dominated 
Christian thought at the time of the genesis of the science of 
religion. Familiar is the story of how the practical life of so- 
ciety had thrown off the effective ecclesiastical control of the 
thirteenth century, leaving the church as a separate institu- 
tion with the one chief function of mediating that superna- 
tural regeneration which alone could guarantee salvation. It 
was inevitable in this situation that religion should become 
identified with the church and with certain items of belief, 
supernatural in character, upon which rested the entire func- 
tion of the church. Religion in Christian thought, even until 
the present, in the popular mind has tended to mean some- 
thing to be believed about God and salvation, which is inti- 
mately tied up with a particular institution, the church. Fail- 
ure to recognize the dominant and persistent character of this 
traditional view of religion would be to lack appreciation of 
the immense difficulties which the students of religious science 
have faced in freeing themselves from the presuppositions of 
a Christian milieu. 

During the middle of the nineteenth century numerous 
factors contributed to the emergence of a science of religion. 
The new physical sciences, the empirical and critical philoso- 
phy of Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, and the French Positivists, 
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the application of the biological evolutionary hypothesis to 
other fields of scientific study, the activities of trader and ex- 
plorer in revealing new countries and civilizations, archaeo- 
logical research, the new method of historical study especially 
applied to the Scriptures, and the rapid advances of the sci- 
ences of philology and anthropolgy are influences which pro- 
vided a favorable setting and stimulus for a scientific study 
of religions. The religious history of the race now presenting 
itself in a broad panoramic sweep exhibited multitudinous 
and widely diverse thought-forms and customs. Confronted 
by religions which possessed Scriptures that claimed divine 
authority, elements which were disconcertingly similar or 
contradictory to the “essentials” of Christianity, ideas of 
numerous gods or no gods at all, it was inevitable that open- 
minded and critical scholars would move in the direction of a 
transformed and enlarged understanding of the nature of re- 
ligion. 

The most conspicuous exponent of the philological method 
applied in the field of religion was Max Miiller.* Language 
forms as exhibited in sacred scriptures, commentaries, creeds, 
songs, prayers, proverbs, and curses constituted the chief 
sources of his materials. Miiller’s psychological presupposi- 
tions are most clearly revealed in his notion that man pos- 
sesses a “faculty of faith” which apprehends the Infinite inde- 
pendent of all historical religions, just as man has a faculty of 
speech independent of all the historical forms of language.* 
The basic quality in religion for Miller is “the perception of 
the Infinite.” 

The limitations of Miiller’s method and his conception of 
religion are too numerous for detailed analysis here. The 

? Chips from a German Workship, Vol. 1; Origin and Growth of Religion; In- 
troduction to the Science of Religion; Natural Religion; Physical Religion; Anthro- 
pological Religion. 

° Introduction to the Science of Religion, pp. 13-16. Miiiler as a translator of 


Kant may have been influenced by his philosophy in this notion of faith as a specific 
mental faculty. 
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philological mode of approach, unaided by other sciences, 
proved utterly incapable of restoring the social milieu in 
which the vital significance of the religious life could be clear- 
ly discerned. The philological bias tended to result in a stress 
upon ideas or theology as the central fact of religion. Through- 
out all of Miiller’s studies the influence of Christian thought 
may be easily observed. Full emancipation had not yet been 
achieved, 
II 


Anthropological science has played a major réle in the his- 
tory of religious science, although the interest of the anthro- 
pologist is not primarily in the field of religion, The names of 
Spencer, Tylor, Lang, Frazer, Jevons, and Farnell are con- 
spicuous among the early students of the science of religion. 
Tylor,* Lang,’ and Frazer’ may be selected as representative 
of the earlier school of anthropologists. The investigations of 
these scholars are characterized by the employment of the 
comparative method for classifying data, and the assumption 
of a uniform religious evolution. Their studies are confined 
almost entirely to the religions of primitive groups. 

Tylor’s celebrated “minimum definition of religion” is 
“the belief in Spiritual Beings.’” Lang’s view of the nature 
of religion is not essentially different. It involves the belief in 
“the existence of an Intelligence or Intelligences not human” 
and in the possession by man of “‘an element which may pos- 
sibly survive the death of the body.” The definition of re- 
ligion formulated by Frazer has received wide attention. For 
him religion consists of ‘‘a propitiation or conciliation of pow- 
ers superior to man which are believed to direct and control 
the course of nature and human life .”* Of these two elements, 
theoretical and practical, belief clearly is primary. 

Again it is necessary to telescope our critique of the studies 
of these scholars. The notion of “social evolution” has now 


* Primitive Culture. 
5 The Making of Religion. * Op. cit., pp. 424. 


° The Golden Bough. * Op. cit., I, 222-23. 
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been generally abandoned by social scientists. The compara- 
tive method came under heavy fire from which it has emerged 
stripped of its chief assumptions.’ The social and psycho- 
logical significance of the forms studied was seriously ne- 
glected, resulting in a skeleton picture of religion rather 
than in a view of a vital organic process. Nor is any generali- 
zation as to the nature of religion legitimate on the basis of 
the facts yielded by a study of primitivity alone. A grave 
limitation lies in the psychological point of view which seems 
entirely too intellectualistic in the light of current psycho- 
logical science. The authors conceive as simple and essen- 
tially intellectual what is actually a complex of behavior 
forms which are directly related to certain interests and val- 
ues of the religious group. The judgment can hardly be es- 
caped that these scholars started with an understanding of 
religion which tended to influence both the selection and the 
interpretation of data. Possessing this primary assumption, 
the limitations in method did not force a more thorough and 
penetrating analysis of the facts. 

When we come to the newer anthropological school we 
find a more refined and elaborate methodological procedure.”® 
Among the most prominent scholars working with the newer 
tools of investigation are Boas, Dixon, Goldenweiser, Graeb- 
ner, Lowie, Marett, Rivers, Sapir, Schmidt, and Wissler. The 
best representatives for our purpose are Marett,'' Golden- 
weiser,’” and Lowie,”* because of their significant work in the 


° For penetrating critiques of the comparative method see: Schleiter, Religion 
and Culture; Haydon, “From Comparative Religion to the History of Religions,” 
Journal of Religion, II, 579 ff. 

* For descriptive statements of the nature, task, and methods of the new an- 
thropology, see: H. E. Barnes (editor) The New History and Social Studies, pp. 
269-70; The History and Prospects of the Social Sciences, pp. 247; Goldenweiser, 
Early Civilization. 

"The Threshold of Religion; Psychology and Folk-Lore. 

" Early Civilization; “Religion and Society; A Critique of Emile Durkheim’s 
Theory of the Origin and Nature of Religion,” Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Method, IV, 113-24; “Spirit, Mana, and the Religious Thrill,” ibid., 
XIT, 632-40. < 

® Primitive Religion. 
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field of religion. These men reject the evolutionary theory of 
development, employ the comparative method with caution, 


draw their materials largely from primitive culture, and em- 
phasize the emotional and impulsive aspects of behavior. 


Marett, more fully than the others, recognizes the impor- 
tance of the socio-psychological factors in the analysis of re- 
ligious behavior. 

There is a striking degree of unanimity in the way these 
anthropologists interpret the nature of religion. They share 
in common the mana theory of religious origins and this pro- 
vides the motif for their interpretation of all religious phe- 


nomena. The mana concept grows out of the reaction of prim- 
itive man to everything in his environment that is superusual, 


dangerous, uncanny, awesome, extraordinary, or mysterious. 


The essence of early religion is the reaction of awe and emo- 
tiona) thrill in response to the mysterious, magic potency mani- 


fested in things, persons, and events, together with the effort of 


man to adjust himself to this potency. The higher religious 
thought-forms and customs are exfoliations of this mana reac- 


tion. Marett has been most conspicuous in developing the mana 


or preanimistic theory of origins. The particular nuance in 
Goldenweiser’s analysis oi religion )ies in his stress on the “‘re- 


ligious thrill” which is derived directly from man’s contact with 


certain manifestations of nature. Lowie’s main contribution to 
religious science is the concrete materials he presents. Reli- 
gion, for him, is essentially the “sense of something transcend- 
ing the expected or natural, a sense of the Extraordinary, 
Mysterious, or Supernatural,” in a word “‘supernaturalism.” 

The limitations of method, psychology, materials, and un- 
derstanding involved in the studies of the anthropologists 
will become increasingly evident as our survey continues. 
There is a distinct gain in the psychological shift from belief 
to impulsive and emotional action as prior in primitive be- 
havior. The utter impossibility, however, of embracing the 


multifarious and diverse activities of the religions of man in 


a 








——————— 
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the frail category of ‘‘an emotional reaction to the superusual”’ 
is clearly evident in the face of facts yielded by the other re- 
ligious sciences. Moreover, there is no genuine attempt to dis- 
cover the relationship of the “‘religious reaction” to the needs, 
interests, and processes of the group which have produced it 
and which give to it the most vital significance. 

The outstanding inadequacy suggested by a careful analy- 
sis of these studies is in the euthors’ initial understanding of 
religion. They start with the hypothesis that religion is some 
kind of a reaction to the supernatural, select only those ma- 
terials which cluster around this kind of behavior, and submit 
them to psychological analysis.* The primary presupposition 
thus seems to be the determining factor in the understanding 


of religion. 


Iii 

Countless are the scholars that have emp)oyed the histori- 
cal method in the study of religions. So wide are the varia- 
tions in the mode of procedure, the kinds of data utilized, and 
the psychological approach that to venture even a bare char- 
acterization is a precarious undertaking. “No document, no 
history” has ever been the slogan of the historians. The term 
“document” is interpreted generously and includes not only 
literary records, but also superscriptions, archaeological re- 
mains, and monuments.” A growing effort to orient the docu- 
ment to its total social milieu finds its fullest expression in the 
work of the “new historians,” whose investigations will be 
considered in a later section of this survey. 

A close examination of the studies of such representative 
scholars as Tiele,”” Albert Réville,“ Kellogg,"* Menzies,” Jas- 

* Cf. Lowie, op. cit., XVII, 4, 71. 


For statements of the traditional -historical principles and method, see the 
following: J. Toutain, “L’Histoire des Religions et le Totemisme,” in Transactions 
of the Third International Congress for the History of Religtons, II, 121-31; H. 
Pinard de )a Boullaye, op. cit., p. 390; J. Réville, op. cit., pp. 227, 240. 

1% Elements of the Science of Religions. 

* Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 


% The Genesis and Growth of Religion. Y History of Religton. 
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trow,” Jean Reville,” J. Estlin Carpenter,” Toy,” and 
Hume” yields results which can only be scantily summarized 
in this article. There is a marked tendency in some cases to 
stress the sacred scriptures as the main source of materials 
for the interpretation of the religion of any historic group.” 
The inadequacy of scripture as a primary source for the study 
of religion is now fully recognized by the modern historian.” 
Although a wide range of data is drawn upon by many of the 
historians, there is little realization, with one or two excep- 
tions, of the necessity of interpreting the significance of a 
particular datum or form against the background of its social, 
political, geographic, and economic setting. The psycho- 
logical concepts and principles used as tools of analysis were 
not very fruitful from the standpoint of present psychologi- 
cal science. No longer does the psychologist talk about “‘a re- 
ligious faculty,” “a religious instinct,’ “a religious senti- 
ment,” “an innate sense of the Infinite,’ or the “priority of 
belief” in man’s religious behavior. Similarly, the endeavor 
to root religion in “a feeling of dependence,” or any other 
single feeling or sentiment has failed to find support in the 
later researches of religious scientists. 

Religion, though envisaged and defined differently by each 
scholar, consists essentially for all in some belief in, or attitude 
toward, the superhuman or supernatural. From this basal be- 
lief, feeling, or instinct, flow the other elements of the reli- 
gious complex: ceremonial, thought-forms, institutions, ethi- 
cal ideas and conduct. The influence of traditional Christian 
philosophical and theological thinking is clearly discerned in a 
survey of the work of the historians of religion. Greater ob- 





° The Study of Religion. 

** Les Phases Successives de L’Histoire des Religions. 

* Comparative Religion. 

°° Introduction to the History of Religions. 

* The World’s Living Religions. * Cf, R. E. Hume, of. cit., p. 9. 

* Cf. S. J. Case, “The Historical Study of Religion,” Journal of Religion, I, 
1-17; The Social Origins of Christianity, pp. 1-37. 
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jectivity, a wider range of data, a more adequate psychology, 
more refined checks to eliminate bias, and a deeper penetra- 


tion of the social and functional meaning of the religious forms 


are allimportant elements in present historical method. 


IV 


The psychology of religion as a distinct branch of the em- 
pirical sciences is an achievement of the twentieth century. 
Its genesis is marked by the investigations of Hall, Starbuck, 
James, and Coe, which were indicative of a new spirit and a 
new method in the study of religious phenomena.** 

The most significant contribution to the new science in the 
early period was The Varieties of Religious Experience, by 
William James. His psychologica) point of view and method 
are too well known to call for extended elaboration. His in- 
quiry is devoted to the purely individualistic aspects of reli- 
gion, the ‘‘cases” described and analyzed being those which 
exhibit unusual, extreme, or abnormal forms of behavior. Au- 
tobiography and other literary documents furnish the source 
_ materials for the study of these mystics, geniuses, and ‘‘twice- 

born” individuals. Religion, formally defined, means “the 
feelings, acts, and experiences of men in their solitude, so far 
as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever 
they may consider the divine.” 

Familiar is the story of the breakdown of James’s central 
hypotheses, appealing though they were to many of his con- 
temporaries. Irving King, followed by other psychologists, re- 
moved the “subconscious,” in which religion was rooted for 
James, as a special agency of revelation.** The work of Bald- 

7 For accounts of the beginnings of the psychology of religion, see: J. B. 
Pratt, “The Psychology of Religion,” Harvard Theological Review (1908), pp. 
435 ff.; E. L. Schaub, “The Psychology of Religion during the Past Quarter-Cen- 
tury,” Journal of Religion, V1, 113-34. 

**W. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 41. 

*T. King, “The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness,” Psychological 
Review, Monographic Supplement, 1903; Coe, Psychology of Religion; “Religion 
and the Subconscious,” A.J.7., XIII, 337-40. 
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win, Cooley, Dewey, Faris, and Mead has reduced the individ- 
ual of James’s psychology to a mere abstraction. The selec- 
tion for study of “extreme” and “psychopathological”’ cases 
brought forth a volley of criticism. The delimitation of his 
investigation to the religious experience of the individual to 
the neglect of the social phases of religion inevitably leads to 
an understanding of religion too partial for a working scien- 
tific definition. 

Stratton’s Psychology of the Religious Life reveals a de- 
cidedly original and unique analysis of religion from the stand- 
point of materials, method of procedure, and point of view. 
Biography, confessions, and similar documents are relegated 
to the position of secondary and supplementary sources of 
data. The more objective manifestations of the religious life 
in customs, ceremonies, and other group practices constitute 
the most fruitful materials for the fullest understanding of re- 
ligion. The deepest roots of religious experience he discovers 
in the idealization process which is inherent in the human 
mind. “The ideal is the picture of what will satisfy in the full- 
est measure our desires.” It is “that which is most deeply sat- 
isfying.” Religion may be characterized as “man’s whole 
bearing toward whatever seems to him the best or greatest.’”*” 

The most conspicuous weaknesses in Stratton’s approach 
are threefold: a rather uncritical use of scriptures and other 
literary documents as primary materials; an overemphasis on 
the concept of conflict as an organizing and interpreting prin- 
ciple of religious activities; and a failure to breathe vitality 
into the various religious thought-forms and customs by im- 
mersing them in the life-interests and processes of the group. 
He does approximate the genetic-functional understanding of 
religious behavior which is developed in a more throughgoing 
manner by such men as Ames, King, and Coe. 

One of the most substantial contributors to the literature 
of the psychology of religion is Professor J. B. Pratt.** Draw- 


® Psychology of the Religious Life, pp. 377, 394. 
™ The Psychology of Religious Belief; The Religious Consciousness. 
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ing his materials from representative groups, Christian and 
Oriental, he essays an analysis of the religious processes 
“which in the last resort are to be found in the individual.” 
Pratt asserts that no particular “brand” of psychology domi- 
nates his treatment of religion, but he does display a definite 
alignment with the “instinct” psychologists in the weight he 
gives to specific, inherited tendencies which condition man’s 
attitude toward the “Determiner of Destiny.” Religion is de- 
fined at the beginning of his latest book as “the serious and so- 
cial attitude of individuals or communities toward the power 
or powers which they conceive as having ultimate control over 
their interests and destinies.” 

Pratt’s chief service to religious psychology is to be found 
in his descriptive analysis of some of the more significant ex- 
periences and processes of the religious individual, rather than 
in any distinctive clarification of the nature and meaning of 
religion as a human function. The range of his investigation 
appears to be largely determined by his interpretation of reli- 
gion as the individual’s attitude toward the Determiner of 
Destiny. Consequently, the genetic, social, developmental, 
and functional aspects of religion are not given prominence in 
his study.** The application of Professor Pratt’s method and 
interpretation of religion tends to result in a stress on the theo- 
logical aspects of the religious experience of the individual. 

The understanding of religion in the studies of Leuba“ and 
Wright,*’ while possessing distinctive features, agree in making 
function and values the basic factors in religion and an atti- 

™ The Religious Consciousness, p. 1. 

* The individualistic and instinctivistic viewpoint in psychology which is evi- 
denced in Pratt’s work has received much criticism and chastening in recent years. 
See for typical critiques: Ames, “Religion in Terms of Social Consciousness,” J. of 
R., I, 264-70; Bernard, Instinct; Carr, Psychology, pp. 384 ff.; Dewey, Human 


Nature and Conduct; Faris, “Are Instincts Data or Hypotheses?” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXVII, 184-96. 

** A Psychological Study of Religion. 

*° “A Psychological Definition of Religion,” A.J.7., XVI, 385-409; “On Cer- 
tain Aspects of the Religious Sentiment,” J. of R., IV, 449-63; A Student’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion. 
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tude toward the superhuman the differentia of religious be- 
havior. For Leuba religion is “that mode of behavior in the 
struggle for life in which use is made of powers characterized 
here as psychic, superhuman, and usually personal.’ 

Probably the most definite attempt to formulate a psycho- 
logical definition of religion that would satisfy the canons of 
logical procedure and thus possess the precision requisite for a 
scientific discipline is that of Professor W. K. Wright. After 
stating the prerequisites for a scientifically valid definition of 
religion, he formulates the following one: “Religion is the en- 
deavor to secure the conservation of socially recognized values 
through specific actions that are believed to evoke some agency 
different from the ordinary ego of the individual, or from other 
merely human beings, and that imply a feeling of dependence 
upon the agency.’ The genus of religion is the endeavor to 
secure socially recognized values, the differentia is found in 
the nature of the agency evoked in the process. 

In finding the genus of religion in the realm of values 
Wright has the agreement of all religious scientists who seek a 
functional description of religious behavior. The validity of 
his differentia, however, is open to question. A few of the fac- 
tors which make questionable its scientific tenability may be 
briefly enumerated. The investigations of Ames, Coe, Durk- 
heim, and King provide much evidence for the hypothesis that 
religious processes, purposes, and reactions precede any notion 
of extra-human powers to be controlled in the interests of the 
group. Genetically, the idea of extra-human powers seems to 
be the result, rather than the cause, of the characteristically 
religious process.** Furthermore, the ever changing concep- 
tion of the superhuman agencies makes precarious its selection 
as the central element in religion. The main defect of the defi- 
nition is that it probably fails to take into account all of the 
facts. There are numerous “‘specific”’ religious activities that 


* Op. cit., p. 37. "AIT; EVI, 353. 
*° See especially Coe, Psychology of Religion, pp. 60 ff. 
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are not believed to evoke any extra-human agency. It is no- 
table that salvation for the early Buddhists was an achieve- 
ment of man himself, that current Jainism is non-theistic, that 
the “fundamentals” of Hindu religion concern social customs 
and habits,’ and that Confucianism has been social and hu- 
man in its emphasis.*” Even in contemporary Christianity there 
are many “specific acts” of individuals and groups that are not 
intended to secure the help of any extra-human power. The 
efforts of the church to banish poverty, to achieve a human- 
ized industrial order, to make prohibition effective, and to 
eliminate war from the world must all be labeled as non-reli- 
gious according to this formula. There is a rapidly growing 
realization that many religious values are to be won by human 
effort, techniques, and enterprises.** A new analysis of the 
facts seems to be necessary in the interests of a scientific meth- 
od for discovering the nature of religion. 


V 


The point of view and method of a functional, social psy- 
chology employed in a thoroughgoing way has proved con- 
spicuously fruitful in the analysis of religious experience and 
in unfolding its meaning on the level of its deepest significance. 
Similarly, the evolutionary concept coupled with a socio-his- 
torical method have contributed greatly in clarifying our un- 
derstanding of religion. 

The studies of King,’* Ames,** and Coe, while carrying 
distinct differences in emphasis, share in a large measure a 
common genetic, social, developmental, and functional meth- 
od of approach. Experiences are conceived in terms of activi- 
ties or processes in specific situations in which ends, values, or 

*° Cf. Das, Hinduism; Eno, “Modernism in India,” J. of R., V, 239-54. 

* Miao, “The Value of Confucianism for Religious Education in China,” Doc- 
tor’s thesis, University of Chicago. 

“Cf. G. B. Smith, “Is Theism Essential to Religion?” J. of R., V, 356-77. 


” The Development of Religion. 
“ The Psychology of Religious Experience. “ The Psychology of Religion. 
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purposes are always involved.** Professor Coe’s functionalism 
is blended with “self-psychology,” the central doctrine of 
which assumes that the conscious self is the basal fact of psy- 
chological science.** All of these scholars see clearly the neces- 
sity of employing the data of history, anthropology, sociology, 
genetic and social psychology, and history of religions. 

King finds that the religious attitude in the primitive group 
is intimately related to the process of valuation. Rites, cere- 
monies, and thought-forms achieve religious significance be- 
cause they gather round those interests and needs which are 
most crucial in the life of the entire group. The fundamental 
factor in religion, therefore, is the attitude of valuation. Pro- 
fessor Ames’s analysis of the origin and nature of religion par- 
allels rather closely that of King. Certain activities which are 
directly related to the most vital interests of the group acquire 
that intensity and sense of worth which constitute them as re- 
ligious because they are participated in by every member of 
the group with keen emotional reactions. Genetically and his- 
torically, “the religious consciousness may be identified with 
the consciousness of the greater values of life.” The values of 
religion are always some other kind of values also, social, polit- 
ical, economic, or aesthetic. An unpublished definition of reli- 
gion formulated by Ames avoids the term “consciousness,” 
which has bothered some of his critics. “Religion is the pursuit 
on the part of the community, or the individual member of the 
community, of what are thought to be the highest social 
values.”’ - 

Professor Coe dismisses as unfruitful all attempts to define 
religion in terms of a certain content of belief, or element of 
feeling. Ideas are always sustained by something that makes 
them interesting and important. ‘Religious feelings them- 
selves must be understood by references to the situations in 


“The main principles of functional psychology are excellently summarized by 
Ames, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. 


“ For a statement of the principles of “self-psychology” and for bibliography, 
see J. Moore, The Foundations of Psychology, pp. 68 ff. . 
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which they arise and the part they play in the total adjustment 
process.” The process in which religious ideas and customs 
are developed must be the characteristically religious thing 
per se. “It is because a religious interest is already present 
that men achieve a notion of religiously superior powers.” 
The differentia of religion, then, cannot be found in any con- 
tent of belief, ceremonial technique, or the kind of agency 
evoked, but in the religious values, interests, and purposes 
which produce and make significant these elements. The chief 
thing in religion when viewed functionally seems to be “the 
progressive discovery and reorganization of values.” 

' The twentieth century has witnessed marked develop- 
ments also in the field of historical science. Social ideas, forms, 
and institutions are being described in the light of their origin, 
function, and development in a socio-natural environment. 
Since the new historiography is still in its infancy, its results, 
particularly in the religious realm, are largely potential rather 
than achieved. The implications of the social historical meth- 
od for the study of religions have been excellently formulated” 
and their fruitfulness amply demonstrated by Professor Case.” 
The unit of history shifts from the document to the contem- 
porary social order, from thought-forms and ceremonial to the 
social process from which they emerge. “From the point of 
view of historical study, life in relation to surroundings is the 


" Op. cit., p. 68. For the most extended critique of the work of the functional- 


ists, see E. L. Schaub, ‘‘Functional Interpretations of Religion: A Critique,” Philo- 


sophical Essays in Honor of J. E. Creighton, pp. 328-56; cf. also E. S. Brightman, 


“What Constitutes a Scientific Interpretation of Religion,” J. of R., VI, 250-58. 


Other functional interpretations of religion include: Artman, “What Can Reli- 
gious Education Do with Human Nature?” Religious Education (April, 1925), p. 


"8; Aubrey, op. cit., p. 46; Cole, op. cit., pp. 472-85; Edwards, The Philosophy of 


Religion, pp. 65, 71-72; Faris, “What Constitutes a Scientific Interpretation of Reli- 
gion?” J. of R., VI, 237, 240-42; Trout, “The Development of the Religious Atti- 
tudes,” Doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, p. 46. 

“The Historical Study of Religion,” J. of R., I, 1 ff. 

“The Evolution of Early Christianity; The Social Origins of Christianity; 
Jesus: A New Biography. 
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primal stuff out of which religions evolve.’ The vital interests 


of specific people and the means available for the satisfaction 
of these needs are the factors which determine and constitute 


the religion of the group. To interrogate the complex factors 
of the environment in order to discover the genetic ‘forces 
which shape religion the assistance of various sciences is de- 
manded. Sociology, anthropology, psychology, archeology, 
and general history must all be called upon in reconstructing 
the religious life of any particular group. To understand the 
functional significance of religious behavior an adequate psy- 
chological analysis of human needs, motives, and interests is 
indispensable. Important implications for the understanding 
of religion flow from these emphases of the new historian. 
Religion, for Case, represents man’s endeavor to secure a 
satisfactory life for the individual or group in contact with the 
various worlds of reality. Professor J. M. P. Smith finds the 
bases of the religion of the Hebrews in the social and natural 
setting which defined their needs and problems.”* A recent 
Doctor’s thesis which employs the social historical method in 
making a descriptive analysis of Hindu religion shows clearly 
that India has always understood religion to be the entire 
practical, social complex of life-interests and activities.” “It is 
not without significance,” the author states, “that India had 
no special word for religion in her scriptural language. That 
life-quest and guidance was covered by the word dharma, re- 
ferring to the social laws and duties which constitute religion 
for India.”** Professor George Moore expresses the universal 
motive of religion in the phrase: “life, more full, a fuller, 


richer, more satisfying life.””* 
“The co-operative quest for a completely satisfying life” 


* Case, Journal of Religion, op. cit., p. 9. 
The Prophet and His Problems; The Prophet and His Times. 
» Eno, op. cit., p. 60. 


88 Thid., p. 61. 
“The Birth and Growth of Religion, p. 7. 
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is the central meaning of religion as a function of life for Pro- 
fessor Haydon.”’ Religions are as many as the human groups 
that have developed a complex of customs, thought-forms, and 
ceremonies that embody and mediate those values and satis- 
factions which constitute the most worthful life. Three ele- 
ments or phases are always involved in this shared quest of so- 
cially approved values: a theological or ideological element 
which results from man’s endeavor to adjust himself to the 
natural environing world; the practical technique of ritual, 
custom, ceremony, and institutional activity which develops 
as means of controlling the environment in order that the cru- 
cial needs of life may be satisfied; the ideal of what constitutes 
the most worthful or satisfactory life. All these elements of 
theology, technique of control, and the idea of the good life 
“have changed continuously owing to increased knowledge of 
the nature of the universe, more effective practical control, 
and an ever higher ideal of social spiritual values.””’ The dif- 
ferentia of religion cannot be found in any of these changing 
elements, but in the shared quest of socially approved values 
and satisfactions, 
VI 

This critical, synoptic survey of the quest of the religious 
sciences for an understanding of the nature of religion leads to 
several tentative conclusions. Emancipation from theological 
and supernatural-centered conceptions of religion has been 
difficult, yet gradual. Presuppositions of a particular religion 
in a particular social milieu have been constantly “rational- 
ized” as the fundamentals of all religions. The limitations in 


method have been another conspicuous factor in the slow 
® See the following articles by Professor Haydon for a description of method in 


the religious sciences and for his descriptive interpretation of religion: “From Com- 


parative Religion to the History of Religions,” J. of R., 11, 579 ff.; “What Consti- 
tutes a Scientific Interpretation of Religion,” J. of R., VI, 243-49; “Religion: A 
Co-operative Quest of the Good Life,” American Review, I, 88 ff.; “The Definition 
of Religion: A Symposium,” J. of R., VU, 125-35. 


“J, of R., VI, 40. 
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movement toward a thoroughly descriptive and scientific wn- 
derstanding of religious behavior. The most satisfactory 
estimate of the relative rOle oj the two iactors, method and 
understanding, is to view them in an interactionary relation- 
ship, More objective and more trustworthy scientific proce- 
dure dealing with a more inclusive range of data and employ- 
ing a more adequate psychology has brought a larger under- 
standing of religion. The enlarged understanding of religion, 
in turn, has contributed to the development of a more reliable 
and fruitful method of investigation. Resulting from this cir- 
cular or interactionary process has come the gradua) clarifica- 
tion of the deeper meaning of religious phenomena and a more 


dependable scientific methodology. 
The critique of the progress of five decades in the defini- 


tion of religion, with materials presented in a cumulative fash- 
ion from all the religious sciences, reveals a strong tendency 
toward convergence on the basis of a functional understand- 


ing of religion. The facts yielded by genetic, psychological, 


and socio-historica) studies support the tentative hypothesis 
that religion is a complex of ideas, attitudes, habits, customs, 
and practices developed by a group as it adjusts itself to its 


total environment, social and natural, in the endeavor to 
achieve those values and satisfactions which are considered 
most worthful. The values may be sought in this world or ina 
world beyond, but even the other-worldly aspirations have 
their genesis and significance in the pursuit of the ideally sat- 
isfying life. This seems to be the meaning of religion as a func- 
tion of human life when viewed in its universal sweep through 
the ages. Perhaps the most important present task of the phi- 
losophy of religion is the development of the implications of 
the scientific understanding of religion for the ideal and pro- 
gram of religion and religious education in the light of the new 


needs, new problems, new knowledge, and new possibilities of 


the modern world. 
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BARTH’S RELIGIOUS CRITICISM OF RELIGION*® 
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ELIGION is essentially the relationship between man 
and God, i.e., it is a subject-object relationship, in 
which the object, belonging to a world beyond the 


immediate grasp of the human mind, can never be conceived 


with realistic assurance. Theology as the rational expression 
of the religious experience is always in danger of violating the 
inner character of religion. In its tendency toward assertion 


it is constantly speaking in affirmative terms of what intellec- 
tually can hardly be affirmed. This consciousness of the limi- 


tation of theological assertion was, at least in Protestantism, 


1The following literature is recommended: Karl Barth, Der Romerbrief, 5. 
Aufl, (Miinchen, 1926); Das Wort Gottes und die Theologie (Gesammelte Vor- 
trige), 2 Aufl. (Miinchen, 1925); Die Auferstehung der Toten, 2. Aufl. (Miinchen, 
1925); “Sechzehn Antworten und Offener Brief an A. v. Harnack,” Die Christliche 
Welt (1023); Bernhard Dorries, Der nahe und der ferne Gott (Gotha, 1927); Th. L, 
Haitjema, Karl Barth’s Kritische Theologie (Wageningen, 1926); Willy Liittge, 
Dialektische Theologie (Tiibingen, 1925); Emanuel Hirsch, Deutschiands Schicksal 
(Gottingen, 1922), pp. 155 ff.; Wilhelm Kolfhaus, Die Botschaft des Karl Barth 
(1927); Walter Kiinneth, Die Lehre von der Stinde, dargestellt an dem Verhdltnis 
Kierkegaards zur neuesten Theologie (Giitersloh, 1927); Hans Wilh. Schmidt, Zeit 
und Ewigkeit, die letzten Voraussetzungen der dialektischen Theologie (Giitersloh, 
1927); Max Strauch, Die Theologie Karl Barths (Miinchen, 1926); Paul Althaus, 
Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theologie, 1, 4; Torsten Bohlin, Zeitschrift fiir Theolo- 
gie und Kirche (1926), pp. 163-08, 268-70; Horst Stephan, ébid. (1025), pp. 150-215, 
278-85; Georg Wiinsch, ibid. (1923-24), pp. 327-52, 444-48; Gust, Krueger, Harvard 
Theological Review (1026); G. G. Kullmann, Anglican Theological Review, X 
(1927), pp. 116-34; H. R. Mackintosh, Expository Times, XXXVI (1924-25), pp. 
73=75: J. W. McConnachie, Hibbert Journal, XXV (1927), pp. 385-400; P. Scherd- 
ing, Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie religieuse, VI (1926), pp. 336-49. A complete 
study of the “theology of crisis” should also include the works of Friedrich Go- 
garten, Eduard Thurneysen, and especially Emil Brunner. Since their point of view 
is slightly different from Barth’s, and since they discuss more specific problems of 
theology, history, and philosophy, they have not been considered in the present 
article. In reviewing the recent developments in German theology one should also 
give attention to the important philosopher of religion, Paul Tillich. 
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greatly deepened by Kant’s epistemology. Only two ways 
were left open to meet the demand for religious expression and 
for the theological substantiation of this expression: 

1. The anthropocentric representation. This involves the 
abandonment of the divine world as such and the concentra- 
tion upon the description of the inner world of the pious soul, 
auf die Beschreibung frommer Gemiitszustinde. The reli- 
gious subject is the theme of theology.’ Schleiermacher is the 
first to choose this way. 

2. Indirect assertion. The essence of the divine world can- 
not possibly be described, but it can be indicated. In view of 
the inadequacy of language, one must turn to the suggestive, 
foreshadowing paradoxes of Kierkegaard. Here the religious 
object is the theme of theology.* 

It is evident where Barth’s contribution finds its theologi- 
co-historical place. He puts himself very decidedly near 
Kierkegaard and he protests in sharpest terms against the 
Schleiermacher type of theology. He even goes so far as to 
question the sincerity of the religious experience of Schleier- 
macher.* His and his companions’ protest against the sub- 
jective and anthropocentric type of theology, their protest 
against all schools which in their theological endeavor to for- 
mulate religious experiences rely upon psychology and his- 
tory, is even sharper than their criticism of the positive, dog- 
matic type of theology. They suspect that such a theology has 
betrayed its own theme in substituting for the object of reli- 
gion the subjective human functions and experiences. 

They oppose a type of religiosity which, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found expression particularly in the 
‘ German literary movement of Romanticism. This Romanti- 
cism, in its protest against the wooden rationalism and moral- 


* Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Die deutsche Theologie seit Scheiermacher, 4. Aufl. (Gies- 
sen, 1924), pp. 18 ff. 

* Cf. Martin Dibelius, Geschichtliche und iibergeschichtliche Religion im Chris- 
tentum (GOttingen, 1926), p. 87. 

*Cf. Zwischen den Zeiten (Miinchen, 1927), Heft 4. 
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ity of the Enlightenment, was characterized by a retirement 
from all that is objective into the subjectivity of feelings and 
sentiments, in order to attain the consciousness of a unity with 
the universe, with the innermost heart of all being. Such a 
consciousness is close to mysticism. On this basis the move- 
ment also favored pantheism, because the latter seemed to 
establish a harmonious unity of all world-contrasts. This 
thought of integration led to a religious evaluation of history 
as a process of evolution, of organic growth.” 

Schleiermacher is regarded as the theological representa- 
tive of Romanticism. In his inclination to identify profound 
inwardness with divine life, in his positive religious evaluation 
of history, in the course of which salvation evolves gradually, 
he is seen as the father of the theology which reached its cli- 
max in Ernst Troeltsch. 

Dissatisfied with Romanticism, Barth and his friends in- 
sist on a recovery of the true religious attitude of the Refor- 
mation. They fight passionately for a world-view which is 
based upon a sincere recognition of the irreconcilability of all 
the world-contrasts, and therefore also upon a clear distinction - 
between man and God. In true religion, they maintain, God 
can never be identified with anything human, not even with 
purest inwardness. Everything human, history and civiliza- 
tion included, is always outside of God. 

The tremendous impression of Barth’s writings is doubt- 
less mainly due to this criticism of the religiosity of modern 
theology. The problem which is the center of theological dis- 
cussion in Germany today may, therefore, be thus formulat- 
ed: Does an anthropocentric theology do justice to the essen- 
tial character of religion, especially to its object, which we 
call God? And in what way is a theocentric theology able to 
do so? 

Barth, however, does not offer a purely theological discus- 
sion of this problem. His books are distinctly different from 


*Cf. E. Brunner, Reformation und Romantik (Miinchen, 1925). 
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the well-known work of Schaeder,’ who attempted to answer 
the same question in an academic manner. Barth’s concern is 
not so much theologically scientific as religious.’ 

His words are inspired by an impassioned fervor and by 
pious enthusiasm. One cannot avoid being affected by their 
appeal. An understanding of Barth’s attitude is impossible 
without an estimation of his religious experience. 

In nearly all the numerous reviews of Barth’s so-called 
“theology of the crisis,” the importance of his own religious- 
ness has been overlooked. Seemingly, both the friends and 
the critics of Barth have been frightened by his severe criti- 
cism of the religion Erlebnis as a merely subjective, man- 
glorifying feature of the soul. It cannot be denied, however, 
that the sentiment which underlies Barth’s eloquent passages 
is the result of a certain religious experience itself. 

Its core and central point is this: Our life as such is per- 
plexing; its limitations, its finiteness, its constant relativity, 
its ups and downs from pain to joy, its unassuredness of a su- 
preme good, in fact, its continuous standing face to face with 
radical evil, its narrowness inclose us within a wall which we 
cannot surmount, but which throws us always back into the 
restlessness and into the sufferings of life. We are bound to be 
creatures, and we suffer from our creaturehood in unspeakable 
pain. We can never live as if we were the masters of our fate. 
We are given over to the unceasing movement of force and 
matter, of growing up and pining away, of organization and 
decomposition, of desire to live and the necessity of dying. 
The desire to live, steadily inspired by the animalistic instinct 
which the Greek called Eros, is always broken by the sheer 
reality of death. The genius and even the prophet are await- 
ing the same fate as the microbe.* How can such a life be im- 


°E. Schaeder, Theozentrische Theologie (Leipzig, 1914-15). 

"Cf. E. Neubauer, “Die Theologie der Krisis und des Wortes,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (1926), pp. 5 ff. 

* Romerbrief, p. 292. 
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mediate, real, eternal? The world is unredeemed. Man and 
his universe are nothing but a riddle, a question.’ 

But if everything in this world is perishable, there must 
be something eternal. There must be beyond this life some- 
thing that cannot possibly be reached by man. Death must 
have life as its parallel, and time, eternity.’® Otherwise life 
would be unendurable. Our finiteness urges us to seek a non- 
relative, absolute dissolution which surpasses all our thinking. 
For even our thinking is always relative, never rid of the spell 
of death.” 

Here, according to Barth, religion is born. ‘Der Sinn der 
Religion ist der Tod.””* Death is the law of this world. It is 
the negation and the annihilation, the destroyer and the de- 
struction, the creaturehood and the naturalness, the indissolu- 
ble contrast to, and the inalienable mark of, life, the sum of all 
terrors, evils, oppressions, and puzzles of our existence.'* The 
only thing of which human beings are sure is death. When this 
final possibility becomes acute in man’s mind, all relative 
harmlessness and naivete and all inner calm vanish away. 
Then there is no longer room for harmony with one’s self or 
even with the universe. The abyss and an extreme horror take 
their place."* All this means that religion cannot be recom- 
mended to man; for it is a disaster. It overcomes certain men 
with a fatal necessity. It is the disaster of which every human 
being suffers openly or secretly. It is the horrible power that 
drives John the Baptist into the desert, that shapes the physi- 
ognomy of men like Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Calvin.”* 

The death line separates what is possible for man from 
what is possible for God. It separates time from eternity. Fin- 
itum non est capax infiniti. Never do they join or fulfil each 
other. God stands at the opposite pole from man. An infinite- 

° Wort Gottes, p. 165. 

” Tbid., p. 165. ® Ibid., p. 144. 

 Romerbrief, p. 286. * Ibid., p. 235. 

” Tbid., p. 235. * Ibid., p. 241. 
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ly qualitative difference separates them. This God is never 
identical with all we call God, with what we experience, revere, 
and adore as God. He is the absolute “Stop” to all human rest- 
lessness and the absolute “Forward” to all human rest. He is 
the “Yes” in our “No,” and the “No” in our “Yes.” He is the 
first and the last, pure limit and pure origin. As such he is the 
unknown, never a something in our well-known midst.”* All 
that is, disqualifies itself before him as not being, reveals itself 
as being estranged from God’s perfect life.” 

It is evident that this religious experience, the vitality and 
seriousness of which cannot be denied, asserts God only indi- 
rectly. It is also clear that as soon as an assertion is made it is 
rationalized. Is it not arbitrary philosophizing to call that 
which limits our finiteness God? Or to identify God with eter- 
nity in contrast to time? Is it not in the context of Barth’s 
thoughts an arbitrary philosophical conclusion to speak of 
God as of the origin (Ursprung), to say that something limit- 
ed must also have “a yonder”’ to its limitedness, and that this 
“yonder” is prior to all existence, das Ungegebene, to which 
everything in this aeon stands in an inexplorable transcenden- 
tal relation, whereof one can speak only in dialectical, but 
never in affirmative, terms? This neo-Kantian concept of God 
as the pure beginning or origin” is totally foreign to the reli- 
gious fervor in which Barth speaks of man’s limitedness. 

However, there can be no question that the experience of 
the perishing creaturehood of all life must lead to the percep- 
tion of a cause of all this limitation. But that is just a thought 
which Barth never would allow to be conceived. He never 
would say that eternity causes time. Eternity limits time. 
Each belongs to a totally different sphere. 

It is therefore impossible that God, identified with eterni- 
ty, can enter the plane of man, or that man, by his own effort, 
can reach God or come to know him. Indeed, God is the total- 
ly other, the unknown, the remote. All man can be sure of in 


* Ibid., p. 315. " Tbid., p. 147. 8 Ibid., p. 315. 
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regard to this God is that he does not know him. Pure and su- 
perior stands God, neither beside nor above (supernatural ), 
but beyond all conditioned and conditioning power.”* God is 
unconditioned. All deities that need somebody, namely man, 
to adore them or to know them are not divine, they are human 
dreams and idols.** Sin,” for Barth, is therefore man’s taking 
himself for God. It is the deification of man or such a demon- 
stration of God, by which man wants to justify himself.” 
Hence Barth’s severe criticism of the religious Erlebnis. In so 
far as it is content, possession, or fruition of God, it represents 
the shameless anticipation of what could possibly be verified 
only by the unknown God. Wherever the unqualified distance 
between God and man and the one who limits him is over- 
looked, fetichism arises. God is, then, experienced in man’s 
spiritual and material formations, i.e., family, nation, state, 
church, etc. That is idolatry. Man can never be the creator 
creatoris. He can only testify to God.** The mystical experi- 
ence of union with God is rendered impossible.” It involves 
the fundamental sin: Ervitis sicut deus. There can be no grad- 
ual transition, no ascension, no evolution to God. All experi- 
ences of grace and mercy are still in the “here,” and no bridges 
lead into the “beyond” of God.** God can never be a psycho- 
logical or historical value. 

This is the basis for Barth’s criticism of all religion. He 
admits that religion represents the highest achievement of hu- 
manity, but religion can never overcome humanity or renew 
it, not even the early Christian religion or that of Isaiah or of 
the Reformers.” The most one can say positively of religion 
is that it contains something holy, because it points from man 
to God.” It is the human possibility of receiving an impres- 


” Ibid, p: 2%: ° Ibid., p. 11. 

Cf, Walter Kiinneth, Die Lehre von der Siinde (Giitersloh, 1927). 
 Romerbrief, p. 169. * Ibid., p. 222. 

* Tbid., p. 122. * Ibid., p. 259. 


* Tbid., p. 88. * Ibid., p. 236. 
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sion of God. But any claim to absoluteness, to transcendence, 
or to immediacy that may be raised in defense of religion is 
nul,* 

The same criticism has to be extended to the church. If 
the church gathers together those who speak and hear God’s 
word it is undoubtedly engaged in a good enterprise. None the 
less, such an enterprise is a totally human, perishable, and sin- 
ful one, for God’s word spoken by human mouths and heard 
by human ears is no longer God’s word.” The church repre- 
sents the vain attempt to render the impossible possible. Such 
a criticism includes the Catholic and orthodox Protestant 
churches as well as the modernistic church associations. But 
modern Protestantism in its religio-cultural endeavors has 
more than all the other groups betrayed God. Its only theme 
is the deification of man. 

So far the Christian character of the “‘theology of the 
crisis” has not yet been apparent. Barth wants to be charac- 
teristically Christian. One of the most important tasks of the 
present study must be to determine the relation of these fun- 
damental thoughts to Christian religion and tradition. 

Before such an effort can be made, however, we must 
speak of Barth’s relationship to his time. It is frequently said 
that this revolt against modern theology, against the Kultur- 
theologie, is mainly due to German post-war pessimism, that it 
is a reflection of the cultural crisis in post-war Germany. Such 
an explanation is not altogether correct. Barth is a Swiss. Be- 
ing a Calvinist, he has been under the influence of men like 
Kutter and the Blumhardts, and last but not least, Overbeck 
and Kierkegaard, to whom he evidently owes the most. The 
first edition of his epoch-making commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans was finished in 1918. Post-war pessimism is 
not the only psychological basis of his theology. His protest 
(he is a pupil of Herrmann) is rather the expression of an in- 
ner dissatisfaction with a purely subjective, humanistic type 


8 Ibid., p. 163. * Ibid., p. 325. 
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of theology. It is the product of his insight into the religious 
weakness of modernism. It was his distress in his task as a 
minister that led Barth to his discoveries and to his view- 
point.* He felt the tremendous difficulty of speaking to mod- 
ern man of God, of the God of the Bible. In a lecture before 
ministers he urges his audience to hear in all his words the 
question: What does preaching mean? Not, How does one 
do it? but How can one do it?” In line with the reformers, he 
considers the word of God as expressed in the Bible to be the 
basis of all preaching. As he struggled to understand the Bible 
and its religious application to his time, it was Paul who re- 
vealed to him first what he calls the characteristic attitude of 
the biblical man: “Ein plotzliches Stillgestelltsein und ein 
steiles Aufwartsblicken und angespanntes Lauschen.’’? He 
threw away the “scientific pathos” for the struggle against 
“rigid orthodoxy”’ and “‘dead-letter belief.’’ No fruitful dis- 
cussion about the Bible, he contends, is possible so long as one 
confines attention to its human, historico-psychological char- 
acter. The strange context of these human documents, the re- 
markable cause which concerned the writers of these sources, 
is the biblical object.” This object demands also all our atten- 
tion, in spite of the tremendous progress of modern science and 
technique.** Thus, Barth discovered the “biblical line,” which 
he says, is by no means identical with the bible-book.”’ It is 
found in the attitude of the bibiical men: “God has drawn the 
attention of these people unto him. He demands their full 
obedience; He does not want to be used. He will not serve; 
he will rule. He wants to drive and to use only himseli. He 
does not want to give satisfaction to anything, but to himself. 
He desires not to be a ‘yonder’ besides a ‘here’. He will not be 
‘a something alongside another,’ but the totally other, the to- 
tality of all merely relative otherness. This is the point of the 
* Tbid., p. xiii. * Ibid., p. 76. 


* Wort Gottes, p, 113. * Ibid., p. 73. 
2 Ibid. p. 77. °° Ibid., p. 85. 
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Bible.”’** The biblical men do not testify to the glory and splen- 
dor, but to the limitations, of humanity.*” The Old Testament 
prophets reveal always the divinely first behind the humanly 
last.** The meaning of the Kingdom of God as proclaimed by 
Jesus, Paul, and the Apocalypse is consummatio mundi, the 
annulment of all merely existent things.” 

One has to find the “word” in the words; one must look 
through the historica) forms into the spirit of the Bible.** For 
the cause, the object of the Bible, is the same as ours. Barth 
maintains that, like Calvin, one must enter a dialogue with the 
biblical text, after having conscientiously understood what it 
says, until the wall between the centuries has become trans- 
parent, until the conversation between document and reader is 
totally concentrated upon the object.’ He claims that his in- 
terpretation of Paul’s letter to the Romans is the result of the 
application of such a method. He blames the professional 
exegetes for having overlooked this most important part of 
their task. 

A combination of Kierkegaard’s and Calvin’s point of view 
is, therefore, the characteristic feature of Barth’s Romerbrie}. 

His system of thought may now be more fully analyzed 
and described. How can the experience of the unknown God 
be applied to the Bible? How can the theology of the paradox 
be unfolded on a biblical basis? 

Barth claims that the content of the Epistle to the Romans 
is the revelation of the Deus absconditus. God, the remote 
God, has revealed himself. Man has not come to know him by 
his own efforts. God alone has willed to make himself known 
to man as he is. This revelation of God is the only possible 
way of connecting the two poles of the great contrast of God 
and man and of eternity and time. God must do it. Were man 
to attempt to make this revelation his own, he would draw 

* Tbid., pp. 84 f. ® Tbid., p. 88. 

* [bid., p. 87. * Romerbrief, p. v. 

8 Tbid., p. 93. “ Ibid., p. xi. 
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eternity into time; he would adore a non-God. Man cannot 
claim to know the remote God even after he has revealed him- 
self. For God remains always the only free, royal, sovereign, 
unconditioned, groundless Lord. Only as such can he be ven- 
erated as God.” He affirms himself in negating us as we are 
and the world as it is. He manifests himself to us in creating 
the distance between him and us. He shows us mercy in bring- 
ing us under his judgment.** Whosoever dares to take the hor- 
rible curse of the divine ‘‘No” upon himself will, if this “No” 
is felt in its extreme radicalism, perceive in the “No” the di- 
vine “Yes,” God’s judgment in the radica) negation of every- 
thing created is also his justification and his sa)vation.** ‘The 
love of God has its beginnings in the fear of God;“ and a love 
thus rooted is the only possible Jove of God that man can feel. 
To die of God means to Jive in him. Death bears life. 

In certain respects this is only a pointed repetition of the 
experience of all religious individuals: God will reveal him- 
seli to the truly unselfish soul. We are reminded of the mys- 
tics and of the reformers and their doctrine of justification. 
Calvin especially stands in the background of such theology. 
Indeed, Barth finds room for the main parts of Calvin’s doc- 
trine: God’s majesty and glory, his predestination; they all 
rise again in the impassioned words of one who regards him- 
self as a prophetic reformer in modern days. 

At one point, however, Barth differs greatly from the re- 
formers. Both Calvin and Luther stressed the certitude of sal- 
vation. Justification meant to them the assurance of God’s 
grace in spite of sinfulness, by the mere apprehension of God’s 
love in faith. Barth cannot give such an assurance. The hope 
of standing under God’s “‘Yes”’ is only a perspective, the direc- 
tion of the narrow path in this world. It means walking on the 

-edge; it means that it is possible to take the next smallest step 

” [bid., p. 53. “* [bid., p. 31. 

* Tbid., p. 11. * Tbid., p. 127. 
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only in a desperatio fiducialis, in faithful despair,** in expecta- 
tion of a futurum aeternum which man as man shall never at- 
tain, which he can only divine in the experience of the com- 
plete annihilation of his being as such. 

For Barth also this can only be perceived in faith. This 
faith, however, is never identical with piety, even of the purest 
and finest type. It is rather the respect for the divine incogni- 
to, the love of God that is conscious of the qualitative differ- 
ence between God and man. It is the horrified “Stop” before 
God." To have faith means to be silent, to adore in ignorance, 
to know that death alone can be a simile of the Kingdom of 
God.* There is nothing human in faith; it is the principal in- 
validation of all human experience, knowledge, and action. 
Nothing human is left that would be more than a hollow space 
(Hohlraum), more than emptiness, privation, and hinting po- 
tentiality. It has no value in itself; it cannot be something 
either before God or before man.” It is the attitude which 
makes us bend our necks under the crisis which arises out of 
the recognition of the general situation that exists between 
God and man, the crisis which consists of man’s inability to 
perceive God, the unapproachable.” Even faith is conceived 
of as being absolutely negative. It is the most negative stage 
of receptivity. It is therefore also that state which permits 
man to see himself as God would see him, as a being limited in 
the extreme. But the limiting one enters here also. He limits 
in order to reveal himself as the unknown. Judgment and sal- 
vation, annihilation and edification, are always together; the 
crisis is always the turning-point, the “Yes” is always in the 
“No.” In this concept, faith is totally deprived of its histori- 
cal significance. It furnishes the most striking example of how 
Barth applies his own experience to Christian tradition. 

Even the doctrine of original sin finds its place in this new 


“ Ibid., p. 13. 
“ Ibid., p. 14. ” Ibid., p. 84. 
* Ibid., p. 182. °° Ibid., p. 351. 
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system of theology, and it is given an entirely new interpreta- 
tion. Here, as in all his expositions, Barth claims to interpret 
the true tendency of Paul. Not that the dogma of original sin 
as developed by the Western church, he says, would have ap- 
peared to Paul as a conclusive hypothesis; the tradition about 
this doctrine represents one of the many historico-psychologi- 
cal adulterations of Paul’s opinions. Barth considers original 
sin, which entered the world in Adam, as the timeless, trans- 
cendental disposition of man. It is the super-temporal fall of 
all men out of their unity with God.” Such an interpretation 
of the ancient dogma provides Barth with the opportunity of 
explaining why man can never participate in God’s life other- 
wise than by shrinking from him in horror and despair... Barth 
is even so much of a Calvinist that he describes this transcen- 
dental fall of man as the result of the divine predestination.” 

Rejection and election are coincidental, however, for ulti- 
mate fear of God is the beginning of love of God; death is the 
birth of life. In Barth’s Christology these ideas become most 
clear. His christological concepts illuminate all hitherto ob- 
scure points of his system. They provide the great illustration 
of its tendency and its intention. It is in Jesus Christ that two 
planes intersect each other, one plane forming the well-known 
world of man and of time, the other one, which cuts the first 
one, being the world of the Father, the world of original crea- 
tion and of final redemption.” Here has God revealed himself, 
not in glory, not in beauty, not in perfect harmony, but by 
tearing open a gaping abyss, by creating a most vigorous and 
efficacious scandal.” For Jesus, the bearer of the highest pos- 
sibilities of man, the greatest religious hero, the wise teacher, 
the prophet, the performer of miracles in the name of God, he, 
the man who reveals most purely and sincerely time full of 
memories of eternity, who represents humanity full of ex- 
pressive divinity”—this Jesus of Nazareth, the Messiah, is at 

* Tbid., p. 149. 

* Ibid., p. 150.  Ibid., p. 73. 

* Tbid., p. 5. * Ibid., p. 18. 
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the end of his career a purely negative figure.” The absolute 
scandal of his death on the cross brings about the most radical 
annulment of all values of life. It is the revelation of absolute 
otherness of God, the disclosure of the last possibilities of di- 
vine wrath, the unrolling of the question of God in its sharp- 
est and in its inescapable sense.” 

But the crucifixion was followed by the resurrection. Like 
the reformers, Barth thinks of the two together, saying that 
in God’s most manifest judgment upon man lies immanifestly 
also his mercy. The resurrection signifies the ‘““Yes” of God. 
The risen Christ completes the revelation. He gives assurance 
of the futurum aeternum, but never positively or firmly for 
man! For the resurrection is no historical event among the 
facts of this life. It is rather the unhistorica! event, surround- 
ing all events as their limitation, leaving the manifestation of 
the unknown God as such unrevealed, hinting only at the 
transcendent mercy of God. No continuity can exist between 
the historical facts of the story of the resurrection (i.e., the 
empty grave and the visions of I Corinthians, chapter 15) and 
the resurrection itself. For should the resurrection be in any 
sense a fact of our history or of time, it would also belong in 
the plane of the up and down of life and death.” Exactly like 
Athanasius, who had to assert against the Arians that only a 
full God could assure man of his immortality, does Barth con- 
clude that nothing within time or history can assure man of 
God’s eternity. 

Here it is completely disclosed that like the resurrection 
itself, the salvation of man can never be achieved in time, 
neither in the present nor in the past nor in the future. It be- 
longs in the super-temporal, super-historical, transcendent 
world of God. It can only be hinted at. In the resurrection, 
the new world, the world of God’s original creation, touches 
the universe of our life as the tangent touches the circle. Such, 


* Ibid., p. 72. * Ibid., p. 139. 8 Tbid., p. 184. 
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according to Barth, is our only hope. It is really desperatio 
fiducialis. 

In a critical review of Barth’s theology one needs first of 
all to try to appreciate his fundamental point of view. It is 
very evident that the historical criticism of religion has been 
emphasized at the expense of justice to the irrational elements 
of religion, especially to those connected with the idea of God. 
Furthermore, the humanization of religion has too often relat- 
ed religion to non-religious attitudes and functions of mind, 
depriving it of its essential character. Modern theology has 
doubtless, to a great extent, surrendered the ‘“‘other-worldli- 
ness” of religion to a certain secularization of the content of 
the religious experience. One will therefore hardly hesitate to 
pay close attention to the corrective Barth desires to supply. 
In his earlier years Barth did not intend to construct a new 
theology. He merely wanted to supply a new point of view, 
which would not necessarily be in contrast to the view of any 
particular theological school.** However, he now proposes in 
correction of certain definite theological methods an approach 
of his own. In setting aside the dogmatic way because it ex- 
presses the contents of revelation in too direct and concrete a 
fashion, lacking the reserve due to the transcendent majesty 
of God, and in criticizing the critical or negative way because 
its final conclusion is a negation in which one cannot speak of 
God at all, he proposes the dialectic way. “It presupposes the 
“Yea” of the dogmatic and the “Nay” of the critical, and finds 
truth to lie in between.” 

This approach, we may well remember, is not entirely 
new. The most outstanding religious geniuses of the Christian 
church have employed it to express their religious experiences. 

In the meantime, he has begun to construct a theological system of his own. 
The first volume of his Dogmatik (Die Lehre vom Worte Gottes [Miinchen, 1927]) 
is just off the press. Since it appeared after this article was finished, it will be re- 
viewed in another essay. 


° Wort Gottes, p. 156. Cf. F. McConnachie, “The Teaching of Karl Barth,” 
Hibbert Journal, XXV, No. 3, p. 387. 
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Paul, Augustine, Luther, liked to speak in paradoxes. That is 
why Barth feels an affinity to them. Furthermore the so-called 
“mystics” have written numerous passages which could be in- 
corporated into Barth’s presentation without being foreign to 
his viewpoint. They have always been sharply opposed to a 
firm and concrete formulation of what God is.** One can even 
find much similarity between Barth and Rudolph Otto, whose 
religion is definitely mystical. Otto was the first to introduce 
into modern theological terminology the concept of God as the 
ganz Andere, the totally other. To speak in terms of Otto, 
Barth has, however, put all the emphasis in the mysterium 
tremendum, leaving out the mysterium fascinosum. In this re- 
spect Barth could never be called a mystic. But some striking 
parallels between Barth’s religiousness and mysticism offer an 
opportunity to evaluate the “theology of crisis.” 

The mystics speak of the unknown God, before whom 
every being is naught. Like Barth, they claim to experience 
God in a “‘faith” that is totally passive. Is not Barth’s descrip- 
tion of faith as Hohlraum very similar to all the mystical terms 
of religious receptivity as emptiness (Ledigkeit), silence, in- 
ward stillness (innere Gelassenheit ) , nothingness, etc.? 

The main difference between him and men like Tauler and 
Eckhart lies in his hesitation to propose, after the experience 
of passivity, a courageous attainment of God, a union of the 
unselfish human self with the divine. Only a constant stubborn 
recollection of his rational, philosophical concept, finitum non 
capax infiniti, prevents him from attaining, like the mystics, 
to communion with God.” 

Doubtless Barth expresses the view which Hocking" for- 
mulates in the following words: “If it may be said that God 

* Tersteegen: “Ein begriffener Gott ist kein Gott.” Cf. especially G. Heinzel- 
mann, Glaube und Mystik (Tiibingen, 1927), p. 63 ff.; W. Weber, Glaube und My- 
stik (Giitersloh, 1927), p. 42. 

° Cf. H. W. Schmidt, Zeit und Ewigkeit (Giitersloh, 1927), passim. 

®W. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven, 
1912), p. 54. 
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in religious attainment touches and satisfies the spirit, his 
dealings are not overt and visional, nor verbally expressible 
without transformation and risk of error.” One is almost in- 
clined to say that Barth, in fear of falling into this error, fails 
to reach the full religious attainment of God at all. At this 
point—attainment of God—we touch the weak spot in the 
“theology of crisis.” 

To bring it out more clearly, let us compare Barth with 
Hocking, who seems to have a profound understanding of the 
religious attitude and hardly overlooks a characteristic reli- 
gious trait. 

Does not Hocking stand on the same ground with Barth 
when he says: “We have outgrown the days when we make 
the citizen great by making the government small; we shall 
outgrow the days when we make man great by making God 
small and useful” (p. 328)? Does not Hocking think with 
Barth when he points out: “We have heard much in recent 
years of the advantages of the immanent God; and I have 
nothing to say in doubt of these advantages. They are the 
modern form of the more omnipresent and polytheistic aspect 
of religion. But they are fatal advantages if they lose from 
sight that other direction of progress, notable from the earli- 
est, the retreat from God. Religion may be too romantic, too 
much interested in what is not here, but beyond somewhere in 
the ineffable; yet religion, if it lives chiefly in the next things, 
will turn out to be no religion at all. In proportion as the reli- 
gious horizon is drawn close, the garment of religious experi- 
ence becomes trivial” (p. 327). Hocking has, like Barth, a 
very clear impression of the “intangible nature of religious ob- 
jects” (p. 56), and he realizes that predicates of God are 
nearly as false as true, always in need of being balanced by a 
predicate of an opposite and contrasting name. “As an ob- 
ject in the world of objects,” he says, “God is next to nothing” 
(p. 323). 

Thus Hocking must favor to a certain extent the dialecti- 
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cal antitheses and paradoxes of Barth. He himself likes to 
speak of the ultimate otherness and of the unknowable char- 
acter of God. But nevertheless for him this God can be experi- 
enced. Here he goes beyond Barth. Hocking offers the reli- 
giously necessary corrections of Barth when he writes: “God 
appears as a being in whom opposite traits are strangely unit- 
ed; but the nature of the center in which such oppositions 
agree or are neutralized is not picturable—is known, if at all, 
to immediate experience” (p. 323). Or: “‘We need not fear 
that God will be thrust out of consciousness by this effort to 
assign him ultimate otherness, for God thinking cannot well 
expel God from thought” (p. 327). Barth should notice this 
truth. It becomes definitely clear in another quotation from 
Hocking: “The explanation of the religious paradox seems to 
be this: That the effort to think God must first differentiate 
God from all other objects. But we also are ina different world 
from that of any of our world objects; something in us is for- 
eign and transcendent to all that we view. There could be no 
absolute rapprochement between the heart of this alien- 
within-the-world which we call self and its God, unless that 
God were also in some way alien to that same realm” (p. 329). 

Barth’s fundamental mistake and error is the elimination 
of the religious subject. The religious subject attains in its ex- 
perience the transcendence of God. It is taken out of and 
raised above the world and its relativity to such a degree that 
it participates in the absoluteness of God. In worship, the 
religious subject as the alone flees to the alone. In worship the 
transcendence of God becomes immanent—in the religious 
subject. It is a very important observation that prayer has 
evidently no room in Barth’s theology. In worship, conceived 
of as the essential religious attitude, the dialectical separation 
of time and eternity is overcome. 

This conclusion brings us back to our former statement 
about the incompleteness of Barth’s mysticism. Barth him- 


self seems to know that worship is always communion with 
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God. He even affirms its positive value by describing it as a 
recollection of the unity with God out of which man has trans- 
cendentally fallen; but he declares that this unity can never 
be regained because time can never become eternity. This 
conclusion is not in accordance with the norm of religion, For 
it is in religious experience that the infinite enters the finite. 
Man possesses an organ which lets him share eternity. Barth 
calls it faith, conceiving it as “Hohlraum”; i.e., utmost de- 
tachment from all timely objects. He does not, however, take 
the important further step which the religious experience it- 
self demands, namely, the unfolding of the positive relation- 
ship between man and God. We reject the rational-philosoph- 
ical principle of Barth that time and eternity stand in an 
unbridgeable contrast to each other. His criticism of religion is 
overdone. We accept Barth’s criticism of mysticism as that 
form of religion which cannot endure the contrast between 
God and man, and takes possession of the absolute in an iden- 
tification of subject and object.** We accept the warning of 
Barth that God is the totally other, beyond the outreach of 
man. But we are in line with the most profound Christian tra- 
dition in expressing our belief that man is able to enter into 
communion with God. Barth overlooks and harshly destroys 
the true essence of religion. Mysticism may be criticized for 
its too immediate and too direct anticipation of the inner qual- 
ity of the universe. But there is another way of apprehending 
the unconditioned meaning of the conditioned world. It is the 
heart of the religion of Jesus—which Protestantism claims to 
have rediscovered—that man, in daring trust that there is an 
eternal meaning of life, will confirm himself as one who par- 
ticipates in the eternal meaning of things. The value of such 
an attitude is tremendously increased if it is thought out in 
personal terms. In such a way worship is attainment of God. 
There s in religion a certitude of salvation.” 
“Cf. G. Heinzelmann, Glaube und Mystik, pp. 63 ff. 
® Cf. E. Hirsch, Deutschlands Schicksal (Gottingen, 1922), p. 165. 
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After such a general criticism of Barth’s theology we have 
now to review critically some of his specific theological opin- 
ions. Reference has been made to the influence of certain phil- 
osophical concepts upon the formulation of his point of view. 
Our attention is again drawn to them when we try to under- 
stand the identification of God, the totally other, with what 
Barth, evidently under the influence of Platonism and neo- 
Kantianism, calls Ursprung, origin. We shall not introduce 
here a philosophical argument, but simply observe that this 
philosophical idea is (by Barth) related to the religio-theo- 
logical one of creation. Philosophically speaking, it is quite 
intelligible that the origin of all things can be deduced only 
via negationis, but theologically speaking it is inconceivable 
that the creator should negate his creation. Nor does the crea- 
ture, conscious of its state of being created, deny and annihi- 
Jate itself in face of the creator. In employing these terms of 
Christian tradition, Barth has been led by the rationalization 
of his religious principle to empty them of their positive reli- 
gious content. 

For, to follow his argument through, the creator can never 
be identified with eternity if eternity is the negation of time. 
And if time is but the negation of eternity, having no reality 
for God, human history is of no significance and value for God 
—Barth says sa, indeed—but therewith it ts proved that hu- 
man life as such is utterly meaningless, According to Barth, 
\ife as such is indeed of no value to God; its only meaning is 
death. The idea of creation, however, puts an emphasis upon 
a positive, meaningful relationship between God and man. 

Every attitude toward God has to prove its value in the 
resulting behavior of man toward the world, i.e., religion is 
essentially linked to morality. From Barth’s point of view, 
curiously enough, such a conclusion is impossible. The true 
religion, the herald of which he pretends to be, issues in no di- 
rect ethical results. Barth says expressly that it cannot be the 


business of a man who has accepted his point of view, to re- 
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place the customary altogether too positive ethics either by a 
negative ethics or by an attempt, through revolution, to regain 
the lost innocence of paradise. It is his office, he says, to rec- 
ognize that death includes the death of the wisdom of our 
lives, to be completely clear about the fact that man is always 
wrong, and therefore to make the action of the body ( Betrieb 
des Leibes) die in full action, without making it stop or cease 
or turning it into another direction.” Before God, life is noth- 
ing positive. Before him the humanly greatest and the lowest, 
the best and the worst, the noblest action and the most evil 
one, are not different. They represent only different aspects 
of the same problematical quality (Problematik) of life under 
the spell of which every human being stands. The need to 
sleep and the need to pray are merely different grades of man’s 
brokenness and limitedness. Sub specie aeternitatis they must 
be negated, the one and the other. 

Such an ethical attitude means nothing else but that the 
world and life, as they are, are to be treated indifferently. 
Such a morality is the logica) outcome of Barth’s religiosity. 
It must lead to agnosticism and scepticism. It involves a rad- 
icalism which is almost the same as that of Bernard Shaw. 

It is very obvious that such a position is, from the point of 
view of tradition, distinctly un-Christian, and moreover to- 
tally unbiblical. And yet Barth claims to have given an ade- 
quate interpretation of Paul, Here we touch the point at 
which the severest criticism of Barth must emerge: His use 
of the Bible is completely arbitrary and unobjective. His relt- 
gious experience, which led him to depreciate the value of his- 
tory, has blinded him also in regard to the historical character 
of the Bible. There can be no objection to Barth’s use of the 
Bible for the purpose of illustrating his own religious “discov- 
eries.”” But one must strongly object to his claim that he in- 
terprets the Bible accurately, and that therefore his theology 
is bound anew to the authoritative word of God. Weare grate- 


“ Rimerbriej, p. 277- 
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ful to Barth for having raised with such fervor the problem of 
authority for our belief, and for confronting us so vividly with 


the question whether the Bible can stil] be that authority. He 


himself regards the Bible as a historical document of the Jew- 
ish and Hellenistic period of the world’s history, but he main- 
tains that he has rediscovered in these writings the inner 
word, which he sees particularly manifested in Jesus Christ 
(but, of course, in Jesus Christ as he sees him! ). Why does he 
not make the same use of some other religious documents? 
Why use the Bible? By rendering his theology supposedly bib- 
lical, he has made it in no way Christian or authoritative. In 
fact, by disregarding the importance and value of history, he 
merely makes the principles of our religion more perplexing 
than ever. His use of theologico-religious terms as they are to 
be found in the Bible or in Christian tradition is unhistorical 
and altogether subjective. By no means can he claim to have 
returned to biblicism. To demand a return to the exegetical 
methods of the reformers is ridiculous, simply because our pre- 
suppositions are totally different from theirs. 

All these criticisms, it seems, are vital. They render an ac- 
ceptance of Barth’s point of view impossible. But a theolo- 
gian cannot ignore the call to pay more attention than has 
lately been given to the true object of true religion—if that is 


still possible. 
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A NEW RENDERING OF ARISTOTLE’S PROBLEMATA 

The Prodblemata, though not a genuine work of Aristotle, is never- 
theless included in the Aristotelian corpus and therefore is properly 
given a place in the great Oxford translation.’ It occupies the whole of 
the seventh volume, and it is interesting to observe that the last eight 
volumes, [V—XI, are now complete, and that only a few titles in volumes 
I-III still remain to be published, The Prod/emata itself is a monument 
of Peripatetic observation and curiosity, and though the theories ad- 
vanced rest only too often on obsolete scientific doctrines, it remains an 
admirable object lesson in just that inquisitiveness which is essential to 
the scientific temperament at its best and is only too often lacking in the 
men who are most industrious in the business of science. 

The translation is made from the Teubner text of Ruelle-Knoel- 
linger-Klek, but the translator so often adopts different readings that it 
is only fair to say that he has established his own text. He takes occa- 
sion, besides, to correct many misprints in the Teubner text. The 
changes are almost invariably departures from the manuscript tradition 
and are introduced in order to bring meaning into passages which are left 
scarcely intelligible in the Teubner text. In many cases the reading 
adopted is suggested by the Latin version of Theodore Gaza. 

Numerous footnotes not only record the textual changes, but also 
supply a brief commentary and many valuable allusions to the works of 
Aristotle and other authors. An index contains references to matters in 
the body of the text, but unfortunately not to the notes. 

The translation itself is readable and the difficulties of the Greek 
are generally smoothed out; but sometimes some of the crabbed nature 
of the original appears also in the English, as, for example, in the follow- 
ing instances: “why is it that all such animals as do not fly shed their 
winter coats, except the pig” (893a3); “why does horse take pleasure in 
and desire horse” (896bro) ; “is it for the same reason as that for which 
the old are wiser than the young?” (g10a27) ; “why do men take greater 
pleasure in listening to those who are singing such music as they already 
know than music which they do not know” (918a2)—“they” refers to 

* The Works of Aristotle, translated into English under the editorship of W. D. 
Ross, Vol. VII, Problemata. By E. S. Forster. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1927. Pages 858-967. $5.00. 
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the listeners; “now the earth was salty, but not hot owing to the abun- 
dance of water flowing into it” (937b15). 

An examination of Books XVIII, XXIX, and XXX suggests the 
following remarks. In 916b32, ai d€ dia 7&v papripwrv padia ricres, 
“proofs supported by witnesses are easily obtained,” should rather be 
“evidence supplied by witnesses is a form of proof readily accepted.” In 
916b37, jdoviis yap oroxacriKn éore is not quite “for their aim is pleas- 
ure,” but “the aim of their arts is pleasure.” In g51a12 the manuscripts 
have # dir. adovevéotepov, wore EXGTTw Géduxet; Forster accepts the 
emendation yeifw for é\ar7w, and translates: “it is because she is 
weaker and so he commits a greater injustice;” é\ar7w, however, may 
be kept, with the more satisfactory sense, “and so does less wrong her- 
self.” In 191a32, adAa why Kal ror’ Gy Tis ldo. ev yap Tots PoBors Svres 
oT\Aa Tapadiwravove av airo’s ea elmety 7 mpata is translated 
“and, indeed, that defendants are at a disadvantage is shown by the fact 
that when men are in a state of alarm they omit much of what they ought 
to have said or done”; it is rather “and, indeed, this further point is 
obvious: when men are in a state of alarm, etc.” In 952b15, ai & 7a 
kov@ ebrakiac is not quite “public orderliness,” but rather “orderly 
behavior in public.” In 953b3, mpotovras 5€ mpds TO mparrew itapods 
is probably not “when they proceed to action, reckless,” but ‘as they 
continue to drink, reckless in action.” In g53b15 ‘‘a man who is drink- 
ing is induced to kiss those whom, owing to their appearance or age, no 
sober person would kiss” (rpodyerat 6 tivwy kal TO orduare pide7v, ods 
vndwy ovd’av eis gpidnoeev dia 7d eldos dua THY AAtKiay) should 
be “those whom no sober person would kiss, either for their beauty or 
their youth.” In 954b1, dpompwrepo is not “cleverer,” but “more sane.”’ 
In 955433, “like wine mingling in a stronger or weaker form in the 
body” (aomep 6 otvos mreiwy Kal éXaTTwr KEpavvipevos TH owpare) 
should be rather “like wine mingling in a greater or smaller quantity in 
the body.” In 955b32, xapayivera is translated “is of assistance to us,” 
but it seems to have the same meaning which it has three lines below, 
simply “comes to us.” 

These differences of opinion, which are modestly put forward by the 
reviewer, are not surprising in the case of a book which is so true to its 
own title and offers so many “problems” of interpretation. 

Ivan M. LINForTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE HEBREW HERITAGE IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


The present publication,’ issued as a companion volume of the 
Legacy of Greece and the Legacy of Rome, gives a vivid picture of the 
influence exercised by Judaism upon Western civilization. Planned some 
years ago by the late Israel Abrahams, it appears now under the editor- 
ship of Drs. Bevan and Singer, with the participation of many prominent 
Jewish and Christian scholars. Abrahams’ spirit, however, is still alive in 
the whole publication, and more than once his utterances are quoted by 
the various contributors. Published in a fine external shape, the volume 
contains also a large number of well-made illustrations. These and the 
very instructive although short explanations, written mostly by Dr. 
Singer, add interest to the text. Furthermore, the general reader is con- 
siderably helped by a glossary containing the less usual technical expres- 
sions, as well as by the very good index. 

From the very beginning the editors had to face a fundamental dif- 
ficulty. While ancient Greece and Rome (notwithstanding all the perora- 
tions of the Fascisti) are dead nowadays, so that their contribution may 
be regarded as a legacy in the ordinary meaning of the word, the Jewish 
people is undoubtedly alive. This momentous difference is fully recog- 
nized by the authors of the Prologue and Epilogue, and also by Professor 
Isaacs, who calls his contribution a gift inter vivos. This difficulty nec- 
essarily makes itself felt in all parts of the volume. While some of the 
contributors, as Smith, Burkitt, Herford, Selbie, and Meillet, speak chief- 
ly about Judaism in the sense of the Jewish religion of the first and sec- 
ond temples, the other contributors turn their attention rather to the con- 
tinuity of Jewish spiritual life in the ages of dispersion. 

Partly out of this discrepancy comes also a certain uneveness in the 
method of presentation. Some contributors give short sketches on a topic 
which would deserve fuller treatment, while others investigate their sub- 
ject more thoroughly, sometimes supplying a real contribution to scien- 
tific research. Some furnish a short but very instructive bibliography; 
others do not. But these are difficulties which can hardly be overcome in 
any publication based upon a collaboration of so many independent 
scholars. 

The series starts, after a short “Prologue” by A. D. Lindsay, with 
G. A. Smith’s essay on “The Hebrew Genius as Exhibited in the Old 
Testament” (pp. 1-28), which gives a clear survey of a problem so long 
and so passionately discussed. Edwyn R. Bevan’s “Hellenistic Judaism” 


*The Legacy of Israel. Ed. by Edwyn R. Bevan and Charles Singer. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. xxxix-+551 pages. $4.00. 
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(pp. 29-67) is an admirable short study of this complicated topic; it 
contains many new ideas and interesting angles of approach. It is, how- 
ever, surprising that Josephus, who certainly belongs to Hellenistic Juda- 
ism and has exercised a large influence on the Western World, should 
hardly be mentioned more than incidentally. F. C. Burkitt has to deal in 
his sketch on “The Debt of Christianity to Judaism” (pp. 69-96) with 
suck obvious problems that he is rather induced to stress the points in 
which such an indebtedness did not occur than those which prove the 
affirmative. Still more is this true of R. T. Herford’s paper on “The In- 
fluence of Judaism upon Jews in the Period from Hillel to Mendelssohn” 
(pp. 97-128). The choice of such a subject in general seems to us un- 
promising, however meritorious may be the treatment of details. A fine 
investigation, despite its brevity, is that of A. Guillaume on “The Influ- 
ence of Judaism on Islam” (pp. 129-72). Although an independent 
work, this supplements and corrects effectively the somewhat one-sided 
recent publication of R. Bell entitled “The Origin of Islam in Its Chris- 
tian Environment” (London, 1926). In two elaborate papers Ch. Singer 
(assisted in the first by Mrs. Singer) deals with “The Jewish Factor in 
Medieval Thought” (pp. 173-282) and with “Hebrew Scholarship in the 
Middle Ages among Latin Christians” (pp. 283-314) in a brief but thor- 
ough manner. The subject which had previously been treated chiefly in 
scattered monographs of Steinschneider, Guedemann, Guttmann, and 
others, and has been known by English readers almost exclusively from a 
few chapters in Jacobs’ Jewish Contributions to Civilization, is presented 
‘ here in an adequate way. In some important details it introduces new 
ideas into the discussion. It is true that to our feeling Dr. Singer does 
not discriminate enough between Islamitic and Jewish philosophies. In- 
stead of Avicenna and Averroes, we would prefer to hear of Saadya, 
Jehudah Halevi, and Ibn Daud. These two essays, treating almost ex- 
clusively historical problems, are very well supplemented by L. Roth’s 
“Jewish Thought in the Modern World” (pp. 433-72). Even in the first 
rather historical part of his paper Dr. Roth writes more about philosoph- 
ical ideas than about literary history. Besides this he tries to explain the 
share of Judaism in the philosophy of the more recent part. It cannot be 
denied that in such a subject a uniform agreement can hardly be reached. 
Particularly in his identification of the biblical with the medieval Jewish 
thought the author seems to us to overlook the deep historical changes 
which took place in the meantime. Incidentally, we may remark that 
such an original thinker as Nahman Krochmal should have been at least 
mentioned in this connection. G. H. Box’s “Hebrew Studies in the Ref- 
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ormation Period and After” (pp. 315-75), and W. B. Selbie’s “The 
Influence of the Old Testament on Puritanism” (pp. 407-32), although 
not containing much new matter, are a welcome part of the total. We 
feel it rather as a disadvantage that both quote too many passages from 
secondary sources. N. Isaacs (the only American contributor to the vol- 
ume) writes ‘The Influence of Judaism on Western Law” (pp. 377-406), 
an excellent sketch on this difficult topic. It is in the very nature of such 
a treatise that it should be found in some details rather questionable. 
Not only does it appear to us that the author has underestimated the 
element of Roman law contained in both Western and Jewish jurispru- 
dence, but also many a detail may be explained differently. Thus we 
think, to quote only one example, that the influence of Jewish law upon 
the juridical development of the mercantile companies (p. 400) is any- 
think but certain. Was not the medieval Jewish community as such a 
result rather than a cause of the general tendency toward corporate organ- 
ization in the Middle Ages? In comparison with this last paper A. Meil- 
let’s “Influence of the Hebrew Bible on European Languages” (pp. 473- 
81) presents only a small beginning which needs further enlargement. 
Lady Magnus, in her sketch “The Legacy in Modern Literature” (pp. 
483-505) closes the series of highly interesting papers on the influence 
of Israel’s past upon the present. There is only one more essay, namely, 
C. G. Montefiore’s “Epilogue” (pp. 507-22), which tries to supplement 
the previous investigations into the past legacy of Israel by a short fore- 
cast of the possible future contributions of Judaism to the culture of 
mankind. Dr. Montefiore represents only one wing within the liberal 
Judaism, the national section of the latter being hardly mentioned. The 
ideology of national Judaism in general in all its variations could not find 
full justice in such a brief although rather impartial summary (pp. 512f). 
The attitude of orthodox Judaism is not considered at all. It may also be 
remarked that possible contributions of Judaism toward the world’s peace 
and toward the solution of other social problems are neither mentioned 
here nor to any extent in the other sections of the book. 

Taken as a whole, the volume is to be welcomed and warmly recom- 
mended both to the scholar and to the general reader. 

S. BARON 


JewisH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 
New York City 
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RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

Dr. McFayden, who is professor of History in Washington Univer- 
sity, has written a “popular” book in the best sense of that term.1 He 
describes the history of the Apostles’ Creed, outlines and explains the 
genesis of the ideas underlying it (e. g., the scientific and religious pre- 
suppositions of primitive Christianity, derived from Judaism), and points 
out clearly the movements of thought and beliefs that drew forth the 
various formulas embodied in the Creed (e. g., Gnosticism). The au- 
thor’s views are based upon sound and thorough historical research, and 
he is familiar with the modern literature of the subject. Where he dis- 
agrees with other historians he has reasons of his own for doing so. On 
some matters of detail one questions certain of his statements: e. g., the 
translation of Pneuma in John 3:8; the complete absence of apocalyptic 
from Hellenistic Jewish literature; the essential worldliness of the Sad- 
ducees (p. 83); the interpretation of Jesus’ messianic consciousness (p. 
96); but the general tenor of the exposition and the clear presentation of 
the background are quite praiseworthy. 

The author views the Old Roman Symbol as a kind of “Fundamen- 
talist” document (p. 213), with an enlightened Fundamentalism which 
was of real value to the church. It repudiated the Hellenistic idea of God 
(though zavroxpatwp seems to connote a Hellenistic circle of ideas! ) 
and bound the church to “the original, Jewish form of Christianity.” 
The importance of the Creed today and its relations with modern science 
are the subject of the two final chapters. Instead of merely stating facts, 
or advancing any theories whatsoever, the Creed stands for those “‘prac- 
tical postulates” underlying the Christian life which are essentially the 
same today as in the first century. Since “there is little likelihood that 
these postulates will ever cease to [be] effective and necessary” (p. 293), 
the continuance of the Creed is not only valuable, but assured. “Time 
will decide the fate of the Creed aright. But the hearts of some of us 
yearn for its retention; for its recitation brings us into contact with the 
faith of Christianity’s Golden Age” (p. 300). For all its limitations and 
misinterpretations, and perhaps even misuses, there are many Christians 
today who share the author’s feeling and are loath to give up one of the 
few surviving symbols of universal, catholic, historical Christianity. 

Freperick C. Grant 


WesTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


* Understanding the Apostles’ Creed. By Donald McFayden. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927. xvi-+318 pages. $2.60. 
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PETER’S RESIDENCE IN ROME 

The first edition of this book, which was published in 1915 and which 
was widely discussed in historical and archaeological circles during the 
following years,’ contained several inaccuracies in the discussion of the 
archaeological evidence.” These were due mostly to the fact that the 
peculiar circumstances of the war time prevented Professor Lietzmann 
from making a detailed survey of the new excavations in the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian. Moreover those excavations were still in their first stage, 
and a great deal of important material has since come to light. This sec- 
ond edition contains, therefore, many additions, including a fuller discus- 
sion of the archaeological problem and a long appendix in which Dr. 
Arnim von Gerkan, of the German Archaeological Institut of Rome, gives 
in detail the history and description of the findings in the various excava- 
tions undertaken in St. Sebastian during the last twelve years. 

These findings have strengthened the theory already stated by the 
author in the first edition, that the dies natalis apostolorum commemo- 
rated by the Roman church on the twenty-ninth of June is but the com- 
memoration of the translation of the relics of Peter and Paul to the crypt 
ad catacumbas in the year 258. The liturgical and archaeological evi- 
dence would thus confirm the unbroken tradition that Peter was put to 
death in Rome and that there his tomb stands under the mighty dome of 
Michelangelo. The analysis of the liturgical sources and of their implica- 
tions covers the first nine chapters of the book. The fragmentary and 
often contradictory bits of information found in the calendar of Phil- 
ocalus, the ancient pontifical lists, the Roman Sacramentaries, the Canon 
of the Mass, and in the ancient martyrologies are submitted by the au- 
thor to a painstaking and exhaustive critical analysis. Professor Lietz- 
mann, carrying further the researches of other liturgiologists on this 
point, has found a guiding thread that enables him to formulate out of 
the maze of obscure statements a plausible theory about the origin of 
the various commemorations of the two apostles which in course of time 
found their way into the ancient liturgical calendar of the Roman church. 

The old commemoration of the Cathedra Petri on February 18 was 
certainly of Roman origin, but the other commemoration on January 18 


1 Petrus und Paulus in Rom. Liturgische und archaeologische Studien. By 
Hans Lietzmann. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage mit 13 Tafeln. Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 1927. viii-+315 pages. M. 17. 

*See the article of the present writer, “The Tombs of Peter and Paul ad Cata- 
cumbas,” Harvard Theological Review (January, 1921), and bibliography on pp. 
87 ff. Also Lietzmann’s reply, “The Tomb of the Apostles ad Catacumbas, the same 


review, April, 1923. 
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was of Gallical origin and only later adopted in Rome. Neither of them 
commemorate the dies natalis of the apostles or throw any light on the 
question of their tombs. June 29, which in the calendar purports to be 
the commemoration of the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, is not the real 
historical date of the event, but only a conventional date chosen under 
peculiar circumstances. The real date of the martyrdom seems to have 
been unknown in Rome itself about the middle of the third century when 
a translation of their relics from the original tombs to the site ad cata- 
cumbas on the Appian Way took place; June 29 is the date of this trans- 
lation. This leads to the discussion of the archaeological problem. 

There is no use denying that the affirmative conclusion about an 
actual translation of the bodies of the apostles to the Appian catacombs 
(as set forth by the discoverer and first illustrator of the triclia under 
the pavement of St. Sebastian, Dr. P. Styger) has found great favor with 
both archaeologians and historians.’ Nevertheless there are still several 
competent scholars who maintain a skeptical] attitude toward such a con- 
clusion even after the extensive excavations and the new findings in the 
underground of St. Sebastian. It is fair to say that these findings have 
not brought to light the decisive evidence sought for by the archae- 
ologians. The mystery still lingers over the central question of the exact 
place within the catacombs where the bodies were supposed to have been 
hidden. Only a positive identification of such a place will override all 
the objections raised against the assumed translation of the relics about 


the middle of the third century. 
The main evidence in favor of the translation still hangs upon the 
interpretation of the inscription of Damasus and of the graffiti found in 


the triclia, especially those mentioning the refrigeria. The present writer 
is ready to admit, against his own previous contention, that the phrase 


*The new findings at St. Sebastian are fully described by O. Marucchi in the 
Nuovo Bullettino d’Archeologia cristiana from 1922 on, and in the Rivista d’Archeo- 
logia cristiana, which has superseded the Bullettino. Among the many publications 
on this problem which have appeared after 1921 we notice: J. P. Kirsch, “Das 
neuendeckte Denkmal der Apostel Petrus und Paulus in Catacumbas,” Rdémische 
Quartalschrift, 1922; K. Erbes, “Die geschichtlichen Verhaltniss der Apostelgraber,” 
Rom. Zeitschrift f. Kirchengeschichte, 1924; besides articles by the regretted his- 
torian Duchesne and the regretted archaeologian Grossi-Gondi, and by Styger, Ma- 
rucchi, etc. 

“In opposition to Professor Marucchi’s conclusions, who has strongly advo- 
cated that the place where the bodies were hidden is to be identified with the stuc- 
coed spot in the deepest gallery of the catacomb, Professor Lietzmann is in favor of 
the crypt of St. Sebastian or a place close to it, according to the indications found 
in several medieval and ecclesiastical documents. 
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hic habitasse of the Damasian inscription is rightly interpreted “here 
were buried,” but the only conclusion which we can legitimately deduce 
from such evidence is that in the late fourth century the tradition was 
already in existence that the bodies of the apostles were once located ad 
catacumbas. Was this tradition based on historical facts? Or was it one 
of the many legendary formations of which the fourth century was so 
exceedingly rich? The fact is that of the supposed translation of the 
bodies ad catacumdas and of the assumed return of them to their original 
resting-places there is no trace in the whole Christian literature of the 
times, both historical and liturgical, and no other archaeological evidence 
but this one of doubtful interpretation which is based on the findings of 
St. Sebastian. Professor Lietzmann believes that the Christian sources 
are not so silent as we think, and quotes the Martyrologium Hierony- 
mianum, which records for the twelfth of December an inventio corporis 
sancti Pauli apostoli, and for the twenty-fifth of January a translatio 
Pauli apostoli, which later, under New Testament influence, became the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul. This evidence would be valuable 
only if we knew the sources from which the Hieronymianum derived its 
information in this peculiar case. The Hieronymianum, such as we pos- 
sess, is later than the Damasian inscription which, according to Professor 
Lietzmann himself, might be considered the source of the legends already 
current in the fifth century that Christians from the Orient went to 
Rome, and having stolen the relics of Peter and Paul, were miraculously 
stopped at a few miles from the city. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the commemoration of the Hieronymianum has the same origin? 

The evidence of the grafiti found in the triclia and in the deepest 
gallery is assumed to prove that the tradition of the translation was much 
older than the times of Damasus and can be assigned to the late third 
century, and so to be near enough to the event to acquire a high degree 
of reliability. This conclusion is based on two assumptions: (1) that the 
graffiti belong to the second half of the third century; (2) that the men- 
tion of the vefrigeria suggest necessarily a funerary memorial to the 
apostles. As for the first point, there is no convincing reason, either 
paleographical or historical, for assigning the graffiti to the third rather 
than to the fourth century. On the contrary, the fact that the triclia was 
destroyed either in Liberius’ or in Damasus’ times when the Basilica 
Apostolorum was built, and also the fact that according to the explicit 
testimony of Augustine banquets in honor of the martyrs on their com- 
memoration day became common only after the peace of the church, 
seems to suggest that the Graffiti of St. Sebastian belong to the fourth 
century and probably to the last years of the existence of the ¢triclia. As 
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for the second point, there is no evidence that the refrigeria mentioned 
in the graffiti imply necessarily a funerary memorial and that they have 
a funerary character and significance. All the learned studies published 
lately on this point have failed to bring conviction. In reviewing them 
Father Delehaye could well write: “We must not exaggerate the implica- 
tions of the refrigerium, and we must not forget that though it is true that 
the cult of the martyrs in its first manifestations borrowed much from 
the cult of the dead, it is also no less true that very soon it assumed the 
character of a joyful celebration discarding those manifestations of sor- 
row which were suggested by the customary piety towards the dead” 
(Analecta Boll. [October, 1927], p. 302). 

It is safe to admit that the archaeological evidence up to the present 
day has not solved the problem. The liturgical evidence by which Pro- 
fessor Lietzmann reaches his conclusion that the commemoration of June 
29 was established on the occurrence of the assumed translation of the 
bodies ad catacumbas would be unimpeachable and conclusive if it were 
arrived at independently from the archaeological evidence. But such is 
not the case. It is only through the exclusion of other plausible motives 
for the establishment of such a commemoration that Professor Lietz- 
mann is led to accept the theory of the translation ad catacumbas. In 
other words the positive evidence in favor of this theory is only the evi- 
dence supplied by the Damasian inscription and by the gra fiti. 

But apart from this question of the translation of relics of the apos- 
tles to the Appian Way, Professor Lietzmann’s book is the most complete 
and exhaustive treatment of all the available evidence concerning Peter’s 
presence in Rome at the last period of his life, of his death during the 
early persecution, and of his tomb ad vaticanum. This problem seems to 
have been satisfactorily solved in the affirmative, and no revision of the 
existing evidence is likely to radically modify such a solution. 

G. La PIANA 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES 

The borrowing of ideas and even of words from one writing to an- 
other is often discussed by New Testament scholars. Professor Good- 
speed’s new collection of papers’ calls attention to more extensive causal 
links in the early Christian literature. He believes the publication of Acts 
with its portrait of Paul led to the collecting of Paul’s letters. The col- 

* New Solutions of New Testament Problems. By E. J. Goodspeed. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. xi+-127 pages. $2.00. 
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lection required an introduction, which was supplied by the collector, 
who wrote Ephesians for this purpose. The example of this collection led 
the author of the Apocalypse of John to begin with a series of letters to 
churches. In fact, all the later letters in the canon and in the Apostolic 
Fathers are affected by the Pauline corpus. The Pauline letters, intro- 
duced by an encyclical and treated as encyclicals, led to the writing of 
new encyclical letters and of new groups of letters (Pastorals, Ignatius). 
Paul’s letters had influence only when they became part of a collection, 
and that influence includes both the epistolary form of individual tracts 
and the idea of a group of letters. The early influence of New Testament 
writings forms a somewhat neglected field of study. This volume reveals 
and partly corrects that neglect. 

Some minor suggestions of the book are also of interest. For ex- 
ample, it is conjectured that Philemon was really the letter to Laodicea 
mentioned in Colossians, and that it was in the original Pauline corpus 
as a letter to that church. First Clement is read in a new light if, with 
Goodspeed, we regard it as written in response to the challenge addressed 
to the Roman church in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The book includes some papers on Acts, its origin and date, and an 
attempt at reconstructing the lost ending of Mark. These do not claim to 
be so original, nor are they printed here for the first time. Especially im- 
portant is the well-considered answer to Torrey’s theory of an Aramaic 
source for Acts, chapters 1-15, an answer based not so much on the dic- 
tion as on the substance of Acts and on general considerations of the 
improbabilities of an Aramaic author and public of the kind that Tor- 
rey’s hypothesis involves. 

The volume is unnecessarily repetitious, but it is simple, clear, and 
unpretentious. Within the limits it sets itself it fully deserves the claim 
of novelty which its title conveys. 

Henry J. CapBury 


Bryn Mawr CoL.ece 


FRANCISCAN MYSTICISM 
This valuable study of St. Bonaventure’ describes with illuminating 
detail the spiritual environment, life, and work of the Seraphic Doctor. 
The author holds that despite the contrast between the legislative and 


1 Franciscan Mysticism: A Critical Examination of the Mystical Theology of 
the Seraphic Doctor with Special Reference to the Sources of His Doctrines. By 


Dunston Dobbins. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1927. 207 pages. $1.25. 
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scholastic mind of Bonaventure and the spontaneity of Francis, it is to 
Francis that Bonaventure owes his type of spirituality. In the spirit of 
the founder of his order he frequently expresses such sentiments as curi- 
osus devotionem non habet. Even his monasticizing legislation as min- 
ister-general of the Franciscans was “an attempt to save what could be 
saved of the Franciscan ideal’’ in times of distress. 

Addressing himself to the mysticism of Bonaventure, our author 
finds it a little disappointing that his language is so objective as to con- 
ceal his personal experience of religion. But to him church, dogmas, and 
ordinances exist for one end: “the arousing of divine love and the desire 
of attaining to mystic communion with God.” Apart from that end all 
knowledge is vain: Nolo te congnoscere nisi ut te diligam. Chapters ii, 
iii, and iv study respectively the three stages in the mystic way or ladder 
of perfection—purgation, illumination, union—as these are set forth in 
Bonaventure’s treatises. His scheme of the mystical life is expounded in 
comparison with the views of other systematizers of mysticism, and here 
the author shows a considerable range of knowledge in the general field. 
Anselm and Bernhard helped to give shape to Bonaventure’s thought re- 
garding illumination, but the personal experience of the imitation of 
Christ in Francis was still more determinative. His conception of the 
church, developed under the guidance of St. Paul, is that of a fellowship 
of those who embrace the cross and “co-operate with our Lord as mem- 
bers of his mystical body.” 

Chapter vi discusses, not without some repetition, the literary sources 
of Bonaventure’s mysticism and gives a balanced appreciation of its 
value. An additional short chapter of “Conclusions” conveniently sum- 
marizes the authar’s judgments on the principles, sources, and character- 
istics of the great Franciscan’s mystical teaching. This teaching is com- 
mended as being free from “debased supernaturalism,” Quietism, and 
Pantheism, and as being Christocentric and optimistic. In short, the mys- 
ticism of the Seraphic Doctor is “nothing more than the dedication of 
life to the service of God, making for the best interests not only of the 
individual mystic but also of the whole community of men.” It is of no 
little interest to find a modern Capuchin discovering in the work of a 
medieval minister-general of the Franciscans a type of piety which has 
had frequent expression in Protestantism. For Bonaventure it presup- 
poses asceticism (p. 10), but this is essentially a process of “cleansing the 
mind” and attaining to peace (pp. 59, 65). 

Father Dobbins insists (chap. v) that despite the intellectual de- 
mands in some of Bonaventure’s writings, he stoutly maintained the 
possibility of the highest mystical attainment even for the unlearned lay- 
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man. “All, independently both of special vocation and of special intel- 
lectual endowments, may attain with equal ease to the fulness of the 
Christian life.” The example of St. Francis, even to the receiving of the 
stigmata, may be followed by all (p. 135). This principle appears almost 
as far-reaching as Luther’s doctrine of justification. The fact that it was 
held by many mystics without producing a general anti-sacerdotal reform 
movement lends force to the contention that it was something else than 
Luther’s religious discovery that made the Reformation. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TRADITIONAL RELIGION IN A SCIENTIFIC WORLD 

If one wants to be up to date in the discussion of religion today he 
must take account of science. To be considered unscientific is almost 
worse than to be regarded as heretical. Nothing could speak more elo- 
quently of the influence of modern science than the many attempts of 
writers on religious subjects to bring what they say under its beneficent 
protection, or at least to show that there is no conflict between what sci- 
ence has to say and what the theologian wants to say. At the same time 
most of these writers on religion are not really conscious of dependence on 
a carefully defined scientific method for their religious beliefs. These are 
taken over from the religious tradition in which they live. Their proce- 
dure, therefore, consists in adapting what has been received from tradition 
so as to avoid any open clash with science. Three recent books illustrate 
this way of dealing with the problem.* 

Dr. Windle’s book breathes the spirit of an open-minded Catholic. 
He has a cordial attitude toward science, and would not for a moment 
undertake to hinder the free exercise of the scientist’s gifts. But the 
reader is conscious on every page that the author is not at all dependent 
on science for his beliefs. These he takes from the church. Secure in the 
confidence that the church has the truth, he is more concerned to refute 
statements which reflect on the reputation of the church than he is to 
state precisely what science is doing. He admits that individuals who 
speak for the church are not infallible; indeed, an official congregation 


1 The Catholic Church and Its Reactions with Science. By Bertram C. A. Win- 


dle. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 152 pages. $1.00. 
The Creator Spirit. By Charles E. Raven. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1927. xv-+310 pages. $2.50. 
Reality in Religion. By Gilbert T. Rowe. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1927. 


320 pages. $1.75. 
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of the church may be wrong in its pronouncements, as was the case in the 
condemnation of Galileo. But back of the fallible statements of the inter- 
preters of church doctrine is the infallible church. It is very slow and 
careful in coming to dogmatic decisions. “But when a dogma is once 
defined it stays put,” while a science is never able to be sure that its doc- 
trines are final. The confessed ignorance of science in many realms 
leaves the church free to interpret those realms with sovereign authority. 
Where science does have definite information, a Catholic simply makes 
such adjustments of church doctrines as will avoid a direct clash. The 
evolutionary hypothesis may be maintained so long as it is also held that 
God, as defined by Catholic theology, is the creative force in the evolu- 
tionary process. In short, the author of this volume lives in the theolog- 
ical wold defined by his church, feeling perfectly sure that final truth 
will always be found eventually in the church. He frankly recognizes the 
findings of science, but these are entirely secondary. They are to be ad- 
justed to the teaching of the church, rather than to be made the basis of 
a philosophy of life. 

Canon Raven has written an unusually thoughtful book. It contains 
two series of lectures, the Hulsean lectures at Cambridge, and the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble Lectures at Harvard. The title, The Creator Spirit, 
indicates the fundamentally theological interest of the author; but the 
main content of the book is written in admirably scientific spirit. Canon 
Raven was for some time devoted to a study of certain problems of biol- 
ogy, and has a wealth of first-hand knowledge concerning this realm. 
Moreover, he has kept up with the investigations in this field to a degree 
quite unusual in a clergyman. It is a delight to follow his lucid and care- 
fully accurate interpretations of recent developments in biological sci- 
ence. One feels that here his confidence in valid opinions depends entire- 
ly on the use of scientific method. 

But his main concern is “to show that the work of the Holy Spirit is 
to be traced in the creative as well as the inspirational energies of the 
Godhead; that creation, incarnation, and inspiration reveal the same 
eternal values; that biology and psychology bear witness to love rather 
than to will” (p. vii). This undertaking means that the power back of 
the processes which science finds in the world is to be identified with the 
God defined in a theology which took its rise before the advent of mod- 
ern science. In the attempts at this identification the reader is frequently 
shot from one intellectual climate into another with bewildering sudden- 
ness. It is somewhat startling to find the author seeking to clear up a 
biological difficulty by analyzing the phrases of the Chalcedonian Christ- 
ology. Apparently for him this Christology is dealing with a fact as ob- 
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jective as the carefully observed behavior of birds, which he has just 
examined. 

As a result of his interpretation of biology he accepts Mr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s theory of the “unrestricted concomitance” of mind and phys- 
ical organism, and thus finds throughout nature a spiritual element which 
in man reaches a level where direct intuition of the spiritual power back 
of and in nature is possible. There are some fine observations on the im- 
pressions made upon man by nature. Abundant room is found for mystic 
emotional reactions as well as for the orderliness with which science is 
concerned. Chapter iv is a remarkably well-disciplined attempt to ask 
honestly what we have a right to say concerning the character of the 
power responsible for the kind of world in which we actually live. But 
when the author passes from the realm of specific scientific inquiry to the 
larger task of synthesis he undertakes to show that the sciences, when 
rightly interpreted, furnish a ground for the conception of God derived 
from ecclesiastical tradition. At the same time his evolutionary philos- 
ophy is more logically to be classed with naturalism than with the super- 
naturalism from which his theology is derived. The present reviewer 
was unable to feel the same vitality in the sections presenting an apolo- 
getic for predetermined theological conclusions as in the very rewarding 
survey of biology, and in the good, though less authoritative, discussion 
of psychology. 

Dr. Rowe’s Quillian Lectures, entitled Reality in Religion, deal with 
a theme which is coming more and more to the front. There has been 
recently so much sentimental discussion of religion, and so much super- 
ficial apologetic attempting to reassure timid souls, that tough-minded 
individuals are beginning to ask whether religion is either willing or able 
to face facts in the relentless fashion demanded by the scientific spirit. 
Dr. Rowe has undertaken to present religion as a reality worthy of seri- 
ous scientific consideration. He has been much influenced in his attempt, 
as he himself acknowledges, by Dr. James W. Lee and Professor Douglas 
C. Macintosh, and he quotes pertinent passages from these men at great 
length and with great frequency. Professor Wieman and Canon Streeter 
to a lesser extent are called into service. 

The lectures should be judged against the background of the some- 
what rigid traditionalism which still prevails in the South. Thus judged 
they constitute an admirable and tactfully stated plea for the open- 
minded spirit in religious inquiry. It is made perfectly plain that in an 
age which is demanding critical testing of everything, religion cannot re- 
tain the confidence of men unless it invites the same kind of critical in- 
quiry. The burden of the book is devoted to a plea for this attitude. 
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But if the reader has already taken all this for granted he is likely 
to desire a somewhat more precise application of the principle than is to 
be found in this volume. “Science” is discussed in very general terms. 
Moreover, there is too frequently an attempt to reiterate conventional 
beliefs with the assertion that they are validated by “science” or by “sci- 
entific method.” For example: 

Though the Bible is an ancient book which came into existence long before 
the birth of modern science, it follows the scientific method in that its great 


doctrines are based upon experience (p. 180). 
Religion with Jesus was wholly scientific. There was nothing fictitious, 


mechanical, or artificial in his teaching or conduct (p. 154). 

Religion has always been in a measure scientific. Every great expression 
of faith or system of worship grew out of the experience of somebody (p. 146). 
In these statements (which are rather typical) the word “scientific” is 
loosely taken to mean an appeal to experience. The fact is entirely over- 
looked that whenever a science undertakes its investigations it inevitably 
revises ordinary common-sense inferences from “experience.” Science 
means a Critical examination of supposed facts based on a carefully de- 
vised method of measuring and testing. This quality of science (which 
is all that makes it science at all) is almost entirely left out of sight in 
the book. In consequence the author can cite religious beliefs which the 
“experience” of traditionally trained persons affirms to be real, and by 
showing that these come from “experience” make the claim that they are 
“scientifically” established. Indeed, the last chapter in the book indi- 
cates that confidence is really placed in a deposit of faith rather than in 
the application of scientific method; for here the endeavor is made to 
establish “Finality in Religion.” Is the sense of reality to rest on “final” 
revelation? Or on trust in carefully defined methods of discovering re- 
ality? The reader of this book will not have this question answered. 

GERALD BirNEY SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


POPULARIZING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
The layman is in the limelight. He has become the focal point of the 
light that emanates from the theological schools. Time was when the 
minister stood between the seminary and the pew. He was the middle- 
man who purveyed the results of scientific research to the people. In his 
ministry of teaching he sought to popularize and disseminate the dis- 
coveries made by the academic world of theology. Professors immured 
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in the sacred precincts of learning were thought to have gathered so 
much dust that they could not attract attention. They had become so 
used to speaking in tongues that their theological jargon was unintel- 
ligible to the uninitiated. 

But nowadays the theological professor speaks and writes directly to 
the men and women of the churches. And I must say he writes with con- 
siderable effectiveness. There was Dr. Bosworth’s What It Means To 
Be a Christian. There is Dr. W. A. Brown’s Beliefs that Matter. The 
Principles of Christian Living, by Dr. G. B. Smith, is another. And 
there is the book under discussion by the professor of systematic theology 
in Drew Theological Seminary.' None of these books is the hasty prod- 
uct of an amateur reporting a subject with more zeal and pertness at his 
command than knowledge and judgment. They are produced by experts. 
If the theological schools are to keep their departmental classifications 
abreast of the times they will shortly need to consider the propriety of 
including the department of systematics under that of practical theology. 

What book shall a minister recommend to the perplexed individual 
who wants both to straighten out his own thinking and to know what are 
the current constructive statements that have emerged from the confusing 
processes of theological reconstruction? What textbooks are available 
for those study groups which it is the ambition of the minister to pro- 
mote? 

Dr. Lewis’ manual is admirably designed for these purposes. It is 
provided with a series of questions for review and of pertinent research 
topics. Were I intending to introduce the book to an adult study group 
I should first pique their curiosity and arouse interest by quoting to them 
from this appendix. And I should rather expect to find the group as it 
proceeded in its study turning more and more to the ministerial leader 
for further elucidation of the topics under discussion. 

Dr. Lewis believes that “a scientific theology is a friend of religion.” 
He recognizes the twofold nature of humanity’s search for God: partly as 
an explanation of the world; partly as an answer to profound moral 
needs of security, refreshment, reinforcement, and companionship. In 
his treatment of the several significant Christian beliefs he begins with 
God, following the traditional order of arrangement of subject matter, 
rather than beginning with man, with his needs and experiences, and con- 
cluding with God as the supreme climax and fulfilment. There is no 
specific study of the place of the Bible in the life of the Christian, though 


* 4 Manual of Christian Beliefs. By Edwin Lewis. New York: Scribner’s, 1927. 
152 pages. $1.50. 
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the author indirectly and repeatedly emphasizes the contribution the 
Bible as currently interpreted makes to Christian thinking. 

Dr. Lewis does not write for that large group of younger people 
brought up in Christian homes and churches who yet are totally and in- 
nocently ignorant of the Christian point of view. The latter do not need 
readjustment of untenable views. They have no convictions to adjust. 


They need a winsome introduction to Christian thinking that presup- 
poses nothing. Dr. Lewis has written his manual for people already 


familiar with Christianity who are anxious to reformulate their thinking. 
The book will be hailed as adding impetus in a non-technical way to 
the growing theological renaissance of our time. 


A. C. McGrrrert, JR. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE CHURCH IN THE CHANGING CITY’ 

H. Paul Douglass, in his Church in the Changing City, adds a fourth 
volume to the notable series of scientific studies of the city church which 
have been produced under his direction by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research. When one wants accurate data and careful inter- 
pretation with regard to the church as a factor in the complex, rapidly 
expanding, and swiftly evolving life of the American city his most valu- 
able resource is this series of church and community surveys. This pres- 
ent book was written in response to the specific request from many city 
pastors and church executives, “Show us what the other man is doing in 
cases possibly analogous to ours and let us draw our own conclusions” 
(p. xiv). And this Dr. Douglass has faithfully endeavored to do by pro- 
ducing sixteen fairly exhaustive case studies of as many big city churches 
which exhibit a wide variety of adaptations to the changing city. These 


studies are especially significant since practically all of these churches 
“are standing where many churches have fallen or are all but prostrate” 


(p. ix). The varying and sometimes even conflicting terms in which these 
churches have defined their tasks, and the methods which they have 


developed to achieve their objectives, are instructive to all who are inter- 


ested in the problem of the church in an urban environment. In present- 
ing these studies a definite effort was made to avoid passing “moral judg- 


ments” upon the programs of the churches investigated; no attempt was 


* The Church in the Changing City. By H. Paul Douglass. New York: Doran, 
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made to devise objective criteria by which to test them; rather, the inten- 
tion is “to allow each church to be judged in the light of its acknowledged 
objectives” (p. v). 

Out of the large number of churches with which the staff of Institute 
of Social and Religious Research had become acquainted in the course of 
their many investigations sixteen were selected as typical of the varying 
solutions which a city church might find to its problem of adaptation. 
These were arranged for presentation in what was felt to be “a significant 
sequence,” namely, from that of a church with a fairly conventional pro- 
gram up through an ascending scale of ever increasing variety and exten- 
siveness until the final church studied “is obviously more than a church” 
(p. 40). Indeed, the name “institute” is added to that of church in order 
to indicate the sweep of the program carried on. 

Undoubtedly the greatest value of the book will be found by ecclesi- 
astical strategists in the intimate and accurate picture given of the va- 
riety of adaptations effected by these churches. And it is an engrossing 
picture. One church solves its problem by breaking away from a rapidly 
deteriorating environment and relocating in a more desirable site. An- 
other, finding itself located at the strategic centre of the city’s life, ap- 
peals to the ‘““downtown minded” and achieves a significant place by its 
“earnest and large-minded advocacy and interpretation of civic and so- 
cial problems” (p. xix). One of the most interesting and adventurous 
experiments studied is that of the Methodist Episcopal City Parish, Los 
Angeles, in which a single expert administration handles as a unit six en- 
dargered churches, first, to conserve them institutionally, and second, to 
make them more serviceable. Among other churches studied one finds 
Grace Community Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver, definitely allied 
with the cause of Labor; Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, combin- 
ing ministries to both its Gold Coast and underprivileged communities; 
and Olivet Institute (Presbyterian) , Chicago, with its broad seven-day-a- 
week settlement type of program. Careful study of all these varied cases 
will well repay anyone who has any responsibility for directing the work 
of a city church. 

The book raises some questions, however. First, the primary concern 
of this inquiry seems to be to discover those adaptations which have 
greatest survival value for threatened ecclesiastical institutions, This is, of 
course, important. But is it not even more important to discover to what 
extent these churches are actually enriching the lives of their members and 
adherents and also meeting the needs of their communities? It is highly de- 


sirable that some technique should be developed by which the actual po- 


tency of the church might be measured. Very little scientific study has been 
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attempted along this line. Second, this study seems to make evident a very 
general lack of clear thinking on the part of church leaders as to the essen- 
tial function of the church. Even these churches which have attained suc- 
cess frequently have done so by the method of trial and error, rather than 
on the basis of careful thought. Some have, indeed, shown profound in- 
sight as to the responsibilities which a church ought to accept; but more 
often they simply have been fortunate in the devices which they have 
tried out. It can hardly be said that they have undertaken this or that 
form of service because it was seen to be a logical expression of the 
church’s function. Is it not desirable that there shall be a great deal more 
very definite thinking by those responsible for directing the church enter- 
prise as to the central task of this institution? It is hard to see how a 
church can intelligently project a program until it has clearly defined its 
objectives. Third, Dr. Douglass’ scale for measuring the adaptation of 
city churches, devised in his 1,000 City Churches, is rather plainly in 
evidence as the background of his thinking in all this discussion. Indeed, 
the sequence already referred to in which these churches are arranged 
for presentation, as he says, “inevitably implies a hypothesis as to the 
relation between environmental pressure and institutional development 
in the group of churches concerned” (p. xv). Dr. Douglass’ thesis is 
that under pressure of urban needs churches have developed increasing 
and varying forms of activity, and the adaptation of the church to the 
city can be measured, therefore, in terms of the number and range of the 
activities in which it engages. To the present reviewer this series of case 
studies seems to indicate that no such scale of measurement is of much 
value. It oversimplifies the problem. This scale takes no cognizance of 
the efficiency with which these activities are carried on; of the actual 
need for such services in a given community; of the possible duplication 
of such services by other institutions; nor of their relevancy to the essen- 
tial task of the church. Adaptation, these studies would seem to indicate, 
must. be measured in terms of definite objectives, on the one hand, and of 
particular neighborhoods with all their complex organization on the 
other. The effort to find a scale by which to measure the “urban” adapta- 
tion of churches does not seem to promise great success. 

An appendix containing methodological notes describing the proc- 
esses used in this investigation adds to the value of the volume. Alto- 
gether it would be hard to overestimate the importance of this book to 
the city pastor or church executive. 

CuarLes T. HoLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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DreyFus, Hippotyte. L’Oeuvre de Bahaoullah. Tome Troisiéme: Le Livre 
de la Certitude (Kitabow’l Iqgan). Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1928. xii-+-191 
pages. Fr. 18. 

After letting it rest for some time, Hippolyte Dreyfus resumes in this volume 
the publication of the works of the founder of Bahaism in a French translation. The 
present book is one of the earlier works, a sort of open letter in reply to the questions 
of an uncle, how his nephew could presume to call himself prophet, Mahdi, etc., by 
whose return the day of judgment would be ushered in. 


HArTMANN, RicHArD. Die Krisis des Islam (Morgenland. Darstellungen aus 
Geschichte und Kultur des Ostens. Heft. 15). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1928. 37 pages. M.1.50. 

Having given in Heft 11 of the same series a rapid survey of the world of 
Islam from its beginnings to the present (see this Journal, Vol. VIII (January, 
1928] 156), Richard Hartmann here presents a masterful, brief, and popular sketch 
of Islam’s attempt to meet and remedy the recognized inferiority of its civilization 
over against that of Europe. Along with the relatively well-known reform move- 
ments of India and Egypt, the Turkish movement or movements are for the first 
time adequately presented in a popular treatise. The one Islamic territory that 
seems to be unduly slighted is Persia. For the rest the sketch is admirably clear 
and well balanced. 


Pieper, Max. Die Agyptische Literatur. Handbiicher der Kunst- und Litera- 
turgeschichte des Orients. Wildpark-Potsdam, Germany: Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1927. 102 pages. M. ro. 

This treatment of Egyptian literature is part of a larger undertaking bearing 
the title Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, edited by Oskar Walzel. 


Pucuisi, Mario. La Preghiera. Torino, Italy: Fratelli Bocca, 1928. 368 


pages. L. 28. 

An extensive critical, historical, and interpretative study on the subject of 
prayer. The volume consists of four parts. The first surveys the present status of 
the study, more particularly from the philosophical point of view, and discusses 
both the question of methodology and the universality of the phenomenon. Part II 
is a descriptive exposition of prayer in the light of its history and forms as practiced 
by individuals or connected with institutions. The third part deals with the mean- 
ings and values that have been associated with prayer, and Part IV is on prayer 
in relation to the religious consciousness of today. The author is familiar with the 
wide range of literature on his subject in various languages; his attitude is thor- 
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oughly scientific in that he views the phenomenon with strict objectivity, yet he is 
able to appreciate the significance which prayer has had for different sorts of re- 
ligious persons; and he regards its meaning for today as falling more especially in 


the area of moral values and ideals. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 


BATTENHOUSE, Henry Martin. The Bible Unlocked. New York: Century, 
1928. xiv-+553 pages. $3.50. 
The author, who is professor of biblical literature and religion at Pennsylvania 


State College, has had in mind the needs of the college student and general public, 
for whom he offers guidance in the whole field of biblical study, including both 


the Old and the New Testament. The book is written from the moderately critical 

point of view. 

GUNKEL, HERMANN. What Remains of the Old Testament and Other Essays. 
Translated by A. K. Dallas. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 187 pages. 
$1.50. 

These five papers by Professor Gunkel have appeared in various places and at 
different times during some twenty years in Germany. The separate studies are 
quite independent of one another, although each has its interest. The titles are 
“What Is Left of the Old Testament?” “Literary History,” “The Religion of the 
Psalms,” “The Close of Micah,” and “Jacob.” Professor Moffatt writes a prefatory 
note in which he remarks that Gunkel’s “introduction to an English audience is 
long overdue,” but some readers may recall with pleasure Gunkel’s Legends of 
Genesis in English translation years ago, and they will be glad for more from the 
same source. 


Matter, HENRY (editor). The Treatise Ta’anit of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1928. xlvii+-243 
pages. 

A tractate of the Babylonian Talmud in a new critical edition of the original 
text, with an English translation and brief notes. This is the first volume in a pro- 
jected series making accessible to English readers standard Jewish classics in addi- 
tion to the Old Testament scriptures. 


TorREY, CHARLES CuTLER. The Second Isaiah: A New Interpretation. New 

York: Scribner’s, 1928. xii+-477 pages. $5.00. 

The author finds Isaiah, chapters 34, 35, 40-66, to have been, not a product of 
the Hebrews’ experience in the exilic period, but the work of a religious idealist in 
Palestine about the year 400 B.c. References to Cyrus and the return from Baby- 
lonia, now seen in this part of Isaiah by most critical scholars, are regarded as later 
interpolations which have resulted in failure heretofore to understand the true 
character and religious significance of this ancient prophet who is primarily an ex- 
ponent of a timeless spiritual religion for all mankind rather than a political de- 
liverance for Israel. “What he heralds is the triumph of pure religion, meaning 
just those few things which the prophet Micah and the apostle James declared to 
be the essentials. He knew well that only this, nothing more or less, could make 
common ground for all men.” 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
CasE, SHIRLEY JACKSON (editor). Studies in Early Christianity. New York: 

Century, 1928. ix-+467 pages. $4.50. 

This volume of essays is presented to Frank Chamberlain Porter and Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon by nineteen different writers among their friends and fellow-teachers 
in America and Europe. The subjects of the various papers are so selected and 
arranged as to constitute a critical survey of just those problems that are today 
attracting chief attention among scholars in the field of Christian beginnings. 


Easton, Burton Scott. The Gospel Before the Gospels. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1928. 170 pages. $1.75. 

A critical appraisal of recent studies on the origins of the Synoptic Gospels. 
GILBERT, GEORGE HoLiey. Greek Thought in the New Testament. New York: 

Macmillan, 1928. 216 pages. $1.75. 

The author states his aim to be the disentanglement of the gospel of Jesus 
from the Hellenizing influences that have impressed themselves upon the New 
Testament literature. The treatment is critical, but emphasizes ideas rather than 
vital interests and activities in the history of Christianity’s contact with the gentile 
world. 

GRUBER, L. FRANKLIN. The First English New Testament and Luther. Bur- 
lington, Iowa: Lutheran Literary Board, 1928. 128 pages. $1.25. 

A vigorous contention for the dependence of Tyndale upon Luther’s version of 
the New Testament, and a generous glorification of the German reformer. 


Hinps, ARTHUR (compiler). The Complete Sayings of Jesus. Williamsburg, 
Massachusetts: D. H. Pierpont & Co., 1927. 280 pages. 

Huck, ALBERT. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Anhang die Johannes- 
parallelen. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1928. xlv-+-247 pages. 

This seventh edition is essentially a reprint of the sixth (1922), with some slight 
changes in the textual apparatus, of this widely used harmony of the first three 
gospels. 

Levison, N. Passiontide. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 
1928. xi+180 pages. $2:00. 

This volume is a series of Passion Week studies representing close investiga- 
tion and an independent point of view. The Jewish affinities of the author permit 
the introduction of much lore relating to Jewish background, a feature adding con- 
siderably to the value of the book. There are many interesting speculations, although 
unfortunately these are sometimes offered without adequate research to place them 
within the realm of probability. Too, the author’s use of his New Testament 
sources, together with his own religious viewpoint, is too traditional to realize the 
promise suggested by the better features of his work. The studies are much less 
popular than is usual with those for Passion Week. On the whole, an interesting 
and a valuable book. 

MICHAELIS, WILHELM. Téaufer, Jesus, Urgemeinde. Die Predigt vom Reiche 
Gottes vor und nach Pfingsten. Neutestamentliche Forschungen II, 3. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1928. 142 pages. M. 4.50. 

Assuming that the coming of the Kingdom of God, taken in the apocalyptic 
sense, was the message of John the Baptist, and that Jesus interpreted his mission 
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to be the Messiah of this Kingdom, the author seeks to ascertain the significance 
of this preaching in the history of the early church and also its relation to moderns. 
Between Jesus and the early community lay Easter and Pentecost, and the author 
thinks that the preaching of Jesus about the Kingdom ought to get its significance 
for us through the medium of these two later incidents. In other words, the gospel 
of Jesus is not enough; we need also the gospel about Jesus. 


Norwoop, Rosert. The Heresy of Antioch. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1928. xx+303 pages. $2.00. 

Under this enigmatical title the rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York gives us a charmingly written account of the career and religion of Paul. Prob- 
lems of literary and historical criticism are almost completely kept out of sight, while 
interest centers on the mystical aspects of Paul’s religion, particularly his sense of 
relation to Christ. The author states his interest thus: “The book is written out 
of the conviction that Paul is our greatest convert to Christ and, for that reason, 
speaks with a higher authority than the Gospels.” 


Rosinson, BENJAMIN W. The Life of Paul. “Handbooks of Ethics and Re- 
ligion.” Revised ed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. xiii+- 
268 pages. $2.00. 
This useful textbook for elementary study of the life and teachings of Paul 
now appears in a second edition. The changes consist in revision of the references 
for supplementary reading, and the addition of a new chapter on “Paul’s Religion.” 


STEAD, F. HERBERT. The Deed and the Doom of Jesus. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. 73 pages. $0.60. 
A study of the atonement, the contribution being the use of the analogy of the 
law of habit; the death of Jesus constituted the break-up of racial habits, with the 
emerging opportunity of a proper reorganization. 


Warp, J. W. G. His Last Week. An Imaginary Narrative of Thomas, the 
Doubter. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. viii+-205 pages. $1.75. 
A piece of religious fiction portraying the experience of Thomas as he passed 
from his state of doubt into one of confidence in the risen Jesus. 


Witson, Tuomas. St. Paul and Paganism. The Gunning Lectures, 1926. Ed- 
inburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. vii-+-285 pages. 
$3.75. 

A rather conservative estimate of the influence of his gentile environment upon 
the apostle Paul. 

WoopmaNn, CHARLES M. Intimacy with Jesus. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 
182 pages. $1.75. 

An attempt to obtain inspirational value out of mystical meditation upon the 
person of Jesus Christ and an avoidance of all problems of gospel criticism. All 
four gospels are treated as equally authoritative in so far as they furnish texts 
of the type needed, while other elements of the tradition, like the apocalypticism of 
Mark, virtually drop out of sight. Perhaps one ought not to judge the book by 
the standards of historical criticism, since manifestly its primary purpose is edifi- 
cation. 
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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Apams, Henry. The Tendency of History. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

175 pages. $1.50. 

The reading public will do well to observe that this volume is simply a reprint 
of a part of The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, that appeared nine years 
ago. But the new volume is a distinct unit and is of interest to all students of his- 
torical methodology. 


BATIFFOL, PIERRE. Saint Gregoire le Grand. Paris: Lecoffre, 1928. 233 pages. 


A new volume by a distinguished Roman Catholic scholar in the series Les 
Saintes. 


CasstRER, Ernst. Jndividuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renais- 
sance. Studien der Bibliothek Warburg herausgegeben von Fritz Saxl. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1927. v-+-458 pages. M.24. 

An exposition of the thought of Cusanus, Ficino, Bovillus, and other Renais- 
sance philosophers, but primarily concerned with the first-named. Chapters are: 
“Nicholas Cusanus,” “Cusanus and Italy,” “Freedom and Necessity in the Philoso- 
phy of the Renaissance,” “The Subject-Object Problem in the Philosophy of the 
Renaissance.” Nearly half the volume is occupied with the text of Cusanus’ De 
Mente and that of Bovillus, De Sapiente, by J. Ritter and R. Klibansky, respec- 
tively. Of the former a German translation by H. Cassirer is also given. 


FLEMING, J. R. A History of the Church in Scotland, 1843-74. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. x-+-276 pages. $3.50. 
An intimate presentation of the principles and personages of Scottish religious 
life from the Disruption to the abolition of Patronage, with special attention to the 
development of the Free Church. 


Haas, Joun A. W. The Problem of the Christian State. Boston: Stratford, 

1928. ix-++199 pages. $2.00. 

A brief survey of the principal historical conceptions of a Christian state, 
ending with a “positive proposal” which involves a high conception of the state, 
and an attempt to distinguish its functions from those of the church. The author 
hopes by this volume “to stimulate anew the interest in a great and living question 
to which we give too little thought in our country.” On the whole a well-balanced 
and useful book for beginners in the subject. 


HorFrMANN, Dom Atextus. Liturgical Dictionary. Collegeville, Minnesota: 

The Liturgical Press, 1928. 186 pages. $2.25. 

This is a very useful little book for every student of church history. The 
compiler has endeavored, and with manifest success, to supply a much-needed 
handy lexicon explanatory of the terms used in the liturgical books of the Catholic 
church. It contains upward of seven thousand words gathered from the official 
and unofficial Latin liturgical books. Many of these terms are not found in the 
classical dictionaries, or not with the meanings attached to them in the liturgical 
sources. It is claimed that this is the only book containing all the proper names 
of the Roman Breviary. It is certainly a most useful volume. 
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Juncxktaus, Dr. Ernst. Die Gemeinde Hippolyts. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 

1928. viii++-150 pages. M.10. 

The so-called “Canons of Hippolytus” are here subjected to a very thorough 
critical examination. A brief statement about Hippolytus’ attitude toward the 
church is followed by chapters on the history of critical study regarding the origins 
of the canons, the organization of the community which they reflect, the worship of 
the community, and the more ordinary activities of the society. The author con- 
cludes that Hippolytus, in organizing his separatist church, did not provide it with 
a new organization, but on the whole was only a compiler. The one new feature 
introduced by him was the institution of the subdiaconate. 


KittEL, HetmMutH. Oliver Cromwell. Seine Religion und Seine Sendung. Ber- 
lin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1928. ix-+-262 pages. 

Cromwell is here sympathetically treated as a religious personality. His re- 
ligion is largely traditional; but his “mission” is of an original character, though 
essentially the product of his God-idea and not of any psychic peculiarities. Many 
aspects of his thought and work are examined, and numerous well-chosen quota- 
tions employed. 


Laun, Justus FERDINAND. Die Konferenz von Lausanne. (Fiir die Einheit der 
Kirche). Heft 2. Gotha: Klotz, 1928. 75 pages. M.2.40. 


A sympathetic German view of the Lausanne Conference. 


SCHLUMBERGER, GUSTAVE. Byzance et Croisades. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 

1927. 367 pages. Fr. 60. 

The great orientalist publisher, Geuthner, republishes in this excellent volume 
various essays and articles of the famous Byzantinist Schlumberger, which were 
either out of print or were for one reason or another difficult of access to the or- 
dinary student. The first is Schlumberger’s masterful sketch of the riot which re- 
moved the vile Michael V Calaphates from the throne, April 21, 1042, originally 
published in Révue des Deux Mondes (September 15, 1904). The similarity of the 
Constantinople of Byzantine and that of Ottoman times is striking. The second is on 
“The Tomb of a Byzantine Imperatrix at Valencia in Spain,” from Révue des Deux 
Mondes (March 15, 1902). A great deal of late Byzantine history is enmeshed in the 
tragic fate of Constance Anne, illegitimate daughter of the great Hohenstaufen 
Frédéric II. This is followed by a monograph on the well-known journey of Man- 
uel Paleologos to Paris and London in the days when Ottoman glory was in the as- 
cendant, to be checked for a few years at least by Tamerlane in 1402 (from the same 
journal, December 15, 1915). A trip through the Abruzzi and Apulia (May 3-17, 
1914) gives us an admirable variety of views and ideas in the company of the master 
mind of medieval history (from the same journal, February 1, 1916). A vivid ac- 
count of the final fall of St. Jean d’Acre into the hands of the Moslems at the end of 
the Crusades is taken from the same journal, July 15, 1913. Following this a fine 
presentation of the major facts in the life of the heroic Jean de Chateaumorand, a 
few of whose many journeys cross the path of Manuel Paleologos, mentioned before, 
forms the one sketch in the book which has not been published previously. A popu- 
lar article on the curious ten-year occupation of Jerusalem by Frédéric II of Hohen- 
staufen, taken from the Révue hebdomadaire for January 19, 1918, closes the ad- 


mirable volume. 
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Soper, EpMunD Davison. Lausanne: The Will to Understand. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran, 1928. xiv-+156 pages. $1.50. 

An informing description of the Lausanne Conference, noting the unities dis- 
covered and the differences which emerged in the deliberations. Intimate pen por- 
traits of the principal participants add greatly to the value of the book. The writer 
is optimistic of the union movement, though deeply aware of the obstacles that 
beset it. There is a misstatement on page 11 about the origin of the Lambeth 
Quadrilateral. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


BALLARD, FRANK. Twentieth-Century Christianity. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. x-}+-319 pages. $2.50. 

An attractively written survey of Christianity at the present time. While it 
furnishes considerable reliable information concerning the various Christian bodies, 
this information is made to serve an apologetic purpose. The author is very sure 
that “true” Christianity is the moderately liberal adaptation of traditional Chris- 
tianity which he himself favors. He therefore presents various features as “per- 
versions” or as “approximations” of genuine Christianity. The volume as a whole 
is a sensible and high-minded defense of respectable liberalism. 


BAUER, WILHELM. Das “Erlebnis” und das Christentum. Gotha: Klotz, 

1928. viii++-104 pages. M.2.50. 

Essays for practical edification in which current problems are discussed in the 
light of pertinent teachings from the New Testament, with the purpose of steady- 
ing present-day aspirations and ideals. 

Carr, H. Witpon. The Unique Status of Man. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

216 pages. $1.75. 

A series of lectures given in the University of Southern California. Taking 
the problem of human freedom, the lecturer traces the main phases of its inter- 
pretation through the history of philosophy, concluding with his own solution given 
in his theory of monads and interpreted in terms of Bergsonian evolution. 


Cuar.es, R. H. Divorce and_the Roman Doctrine of Nullity. Edinburgh: 

T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner’s, 1927. ix-+-100 pages. $0.60. 

A scathing indictment of the casuistry involved in the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine of marriage. The bulk of the volume is devoted to an argument to show that 
Mark’s account of Jesus’ teaching concerning divorce is incorrect. Matthew delib- 
erately corrected the Markan misrepresentation. The Roman church is declared 
to have been led into its false position because it regards Mark’s statement as au- 
thentic. 


GILKEY, CHARLES W. Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1928. xi-+-180 pages. $1.50. 

The Cole Lectures delivered in 1927. Having in mind the prevalent tendency 
to discuss religious problems in terms of two mutually exclusive positions, the lec- 
turer attempted to show that this method of analysis inevitably obscures important 
phases of religious experience. In alluring literary style and with an abundance of 
pertinent references and citations, Dr. Gilkey has sympathetically pointed out real 
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issues as contrasted with superficial ones. The outcome is a wholesome presenta- 
tion of a truly catholic religious faith in contrast to sectarian and provincial conten- 
tions. Theology is almost entirely thrust into the background, and vital religious 
experiences are allowed to speak at first hand. 

RITSCHL, Otto. Theologische Briefe an Martin Rade, Gotha: Klotz, 1928. 

viii-+-132 pages. M.3.60. 

A very interesting series of letters in which the author takes up various points 
in Rade’s recently published treatise embodying his lectures on Glaubenslehre, and 
raises critical questions. In addition to the letters, the volume contains an essay 
indicating the value of the Lutheran confessions of faith for present-day religious 
life. 

Rust, Hans. Kant und das Erbe des Protestantismus. Gotha: Klotz, 1928. 

vili+-123 pages. M.3.60. 

A thorough study of Kant’s religious ideas in relation to the religious thinking 
of his time. The author finds that whereas orthodox Protestantism is based on 
Paulinism, Kant was attracted by the ideals of Jesus. Philosophical idealism has 


followed this preference of Kant. The author feels that this appeal to Jesus is more 
truly Christian than the Paulinism of the Reformation. He pleads for a place for 


Kant as one who brought Protestantism to a truly evangelical position. 
STEGMANN, REV. BASIL AUGUSTINE, D.S.B. Christ the Man from Heaven. 

Washington: Catholic University of America, 1927. 104 pages. 

An anonymous Catholic affirmed in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly: 
“Every book on religion or related topics written by Catholics must be submitted 
to the diocesan bishop for approval, True research is therefore impossible with 
the Catholic author. . . . . He knows before he begins his studies the deductions 
he will have to make to be orthodox. This is particularly true in the sphere of 
scriptural study. The student of this subject walks on particularly thin ice.” 
Father Stegmann’s monograph on Christ, the Man from Heaven is a perfect illus- 


tration. The book bears the Nihil Obstat of the Censor and the Imprimatur of the 
Archbishop. This guarantees the orthodoxy and the scientific uselessness of the 


volume. The conclusion, to which the author had arrived before he began his 
studies, is that the Pauline “man from Heaven” was a unique item of Christian 


revelation “to which nothing in pre-Christian religious thought can furnish an 

analogy.” 

Straus, H. Cerr. Reason and Religion. Boston: Stratford, 1928. ii+-56 
pages. $1.00. 

A brief exposition of personalism (called by the author “personal realism’’) 
as the philosophy which solves all the problems of religious thinking. 

STREETER, BURNETT H., CHILCoTT, CATHERINE M., MacmurRRAY, JOHN, AND 
Russett, ALEXANDER S. Adventure. The Faith of Science and the 
Science of Faith. New York: Macmillan, 1928. ix-+-247 pages. $2.00. 
This volume is a sequel to the much-discussed Reality published by Canon 

Streeter last year. Here, however, four members of the significant group which 

meets regularly for serious discussion make their contributions. The discussions are 

intended to correlate science and religion by recognizing that both rest upon faith. 
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Science is an adventure of man in quest of more knowledge. Religion is defined 


as the adventure of God in the incarnation. There is a fine chapter on adventuring 


in the moral realm. The main emphasis of the book is laid on the speculative adven- 
turing necessary in order to bring the idea of the incarnation into correlation with 
the world of an adventuring science. 
Turner, J. E. The Nature of Deity. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1927. 248 pages. $3.50. 
This volume is described as a sequel to the author’s former book, Personality 
and Reality. He there argued that the existence of a Supreme Self in the universe 


can be established on the basis of the information furnished by modern science. 
He here examines in detail the characteristics of this Supreme Self, having con- 


stantly in mind the facts disclosed by modern science and their interpretation under 
the theory of emergent evolution. The familiar concepts of theism are discussed and 


defined under the guidance of these considerations. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP 
BARBER, ARTHUR. The Everyday Philosophy of Jesus. Boston: Gorham 

Press, 1927. 132 pages. 

A volume of homiletic addresses in which the attempt is made to state in the 
simplest terms the gist of the religion of Jesus. The style is fresh, and it is easy 
to feel the author’s earnestness in his effort to meet contemporary ethical problems. 
Stewart, Georce. The Resurrection in Our Street. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran, 1928. vili+-124 pages. $1.35. 

Twelve short sermons relating to the Christian belief in a risen Jesus as it 


affects life today. The book is not an apologetic for the doctrine of immortality, 


but is rather a spiritual evaluation of that belief in the lives of men in modern 
times, 
SuTER, JOHN WALLACE (compiler). Devotional Offices for General Use. New 
York: Century, 1928. 118 pages. $1.00. 
Dr. Suter has aimed ‘‘to place in the hands of Christian people forms of serv- 


ices which can be used on many occasions in church, parish houses, school, home, 
cottage, or camp.” With care and fine feeling he has selected brief devotional serv- 


ices from A New Prayer Book (Oxford University Press) and from various other 


larger collections of liturgical offices. The result is a volume valuable to everyone 
who may be called upon to conduct public or semipublic worship services. 
WILLIAMS, MARK WAYNE. The Master Song and Other Addresses. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 130 pages. $1.50. 
A series of seventeen stimulating religious addresses on a wide range of sub- 
jects published under the title of the first sermon in the group. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Abstracts of Theses. The University of Chicago. Humanistic Series, Vol. I 
(1922~23). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. xi-+-s25 pages. 
$3.00. 
This volume includes abstracts of thirteen theses in the Divinity School in the 
departments of Old and New Testament, Systematic Theology, Church History, 
Practical Theology, and Sociology. 
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ARONSON, Moses JupAH. La philosophie morale de Josiah Royce. Essai sur 
LV idealisme social aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1927. 
ix+185 pages. Fr.25. 

An interpretation of Royce’s philosophy of loyalty as a typical expression of 
American idealism. More than half of the volume is devoted to a brief statement 
of the historical attempts on the part of the Colonists and the makers of the 
Constitution to secure social co-operation without sacrificing individual freedom. 
Channing, Lincoln, Emerson, and Walt Whitman are then taken as prophets of 
the ideals for which Royce found philosophical expression. Only fifty pages are de- 
voted to Royce himself (Walt Whitman receives thirty-six pages). The author’s 
primary interest is in his own social theory. 

Brooks, RACHEL. Our International House (The Religion of an American 
Town). Sayville, New York: Sayville Press, 1927. 63 pages. $0.60. 

A sociological study conducted in the village of Sayville, New York. 
Woorter, T. J., Jk. Negro Problems in Cities. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 

1928. 284 pages. $2.50. 

An impartial and sympathetic study of Negro neighborhoods, housing, schools, 
and recreation in sixteen American cities—seven in the North and nine in the South. 











